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SOCIAL SERVICES FOR FAMILY SECURITY 
IN A NATIONAL EMERGENCY 
J. M. KUMARAPPA 


To be well prepared for providing special protective services for the family ina national 
emergency is one of the prime needs of a country. In this article Dr, Kumarappa deals with 
the unpreparedness of India and describes the measures taken by Great Britain in such emer- 
gency, pointing out that the success of the British programme was due to the high quality of 
pre-war nationwide service, and sounding a note of warning for India that “inadequacies in 
our social machinery in times of peace become a serious menace to national well-being in 
times of emergency”, 


N these perilous times not‘the least of the hazards we face is the threat to 
family life. When sudden changes take place in society, families must 
adjust themselves to physical disruption, to rapid transplantation, to 

physical and social deprivation, to divergent loyalties and to intensified emo- 
tional strain. The situation is made all the more difficult by the fact that in 
families there are babies, little children, adolescent youth, pregnant and 
nursing mothers. Our social services to care for these even in normal times are 
hopelessly inadequate. Thousands of children are without school facilities, 
millions of mothers and children without medical care or health supervision; 
in thousands of villages, maternity care for mothers just does not exist; no 
hospitals for many miles in rural areas; few are the social workers or health 
visitors to advise parents on the multitude of new social situations which 
affect the lives of children. With the increased demand for labour in war 
industries, women are being drawn into jobs, even women with young children 
who need to be cared for in their mothers’ absence. Children too are being 
drawn into labour and are being exploited by trades which do not come under 
the control of factory laws. 

While it may be too much to expect that we should have had on hand 
at the beginning of a period of national crisis a reserve corps of workers ready 
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to be moved into areas of need as soon as the need arose, we should certainly 
have reached the position where each and every community had at least the 
organization, and the child health and welfare workers that we recognize as 
fundamental for every day needs and which would have formed the nucleus of 
an expanding programme to meet the emergency demands. Must we wait 
until this war is over to discover that the conservation of the family and child 
life is important to our national life? Must we wait until the most serious 
situations are actually upon us to develop and organize our public welfare 
services, and be ready at least with a mobile corps of trained professional and 
volunteer workers to meet more acute emergencies? These questions are 
asked only to place before the reader the situation with which we are faced 
and to consider what should be done. In this connection the best we can do 
is to turn to the experiences of Great Britain and other countries, and see what 
we can learn that would be helpful in organizing our social services to meet 
the needs in a national emergency. 


I 


Maternity and Child Care. The family, which is the source of national 
strength, isthe one which is exposed to peculiar dangers and emotional strain 
in modern warfare. Hence it requires special precautions for its protection. 
There is much therefore for us to learn from the efficient way in which Great 
Britain is meeting the problem of family and child welfare. Her programme has 
not been developed overnight but has been in the process of growth for over 
two decades, It is really the well organized peacetime services which have 
formed the foundation of the wartime programme for the care of the family. 
*“Steps to protect children in time of war in Great Britain,’’ says Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot, ‘‘ were taken by the Government and by others charged with their 
protection in time of peace in three periods: the long period of peacetime 
action since the last war (1918-38), the period from just before the Munich 
crisis in 1938, and the later period of action under the impact of actual war.’’ 

The point worth noting is that the basie provisions for child-health and 
maternity care that have been developed throughout Great Britain during the 
last twenty years, and those for school medical service that have been in effect 
during even a longer period are, without doubt, fundamental factors in the 
success of the emergency measures instituted for the protection of the family 
during the present war. It is this prewar organization which made it possi- 
ble for the Ministry of Health to keep full quotas of medical and nursing 
personnel ready for instant service in bombed industrial cities and in the re- 
ception areas to which pregnant women and little children were to be evacu- 
ated. Though every local jurisdiction had its own child-health clinics, school 
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medical services including treatment clinics for minor ailments, district nurs- 
ing services, health visitors, trained skilful midwives, parental clinics, hos- 
pital care and medical consultation for maternity patients, yet there were not 
enough of these to take care of the sudden influx into reception areas of child- 
ren and expectant and nursing mothers. Bufthis insufficiency was soon met 
by bringing in physicians, surgeons, nurses, midwives and social workers 
from the evacuated cities. The basic health programmes were so well organ- 
ized in rural sections of the counties used as reception areas for London 
children, that it was reported in February 1941 that no mother would have to 
go more than6 or7 miles at the most to take her child to a children’s clinic and 
that the great majority could attend such clinics within their own town and 
villages—an enviable state of affairs indeed, and one that the English may 
justly be proud of ! It must be noted again that it was the prewar child-health 
service which made it possible, asno emergency measure could, an effective 
and complete programme of health protection for children in the bombed cities 
and for those evacuated to the country. 

Similarly, the outstanding success of the wartime maternity programme 
for women in London and other evacuation areas is due first to the early 
decision to evacuate pregnant women who desired it and to provide for their 
care long before war was declared. At first, arrangements for confinements 
had to be made in private houses but it was found unsatisfactory. Later, 
with the declaration of war, funds became available, and maternity homes 
were promptly put into functioning order. Not until London was bombed 
did they become popular; then suddenly demand became great, so much so, 
that in December °40, 75 per cent of births which normally took place in 
London were taking place outside the city. By February ’41, ninety such 
homes were in operation, each staffed with a resident doctor, trained nurses 
and midwives, and if there were more than 40 beds a resident obstetrician as 
well, Besides this, thirty additional maternity homes had been equipped and 
were being held in reserve. 

Why was this wartime maternity programme so very successful ? Simply 
because of the high quality of the prewar nation-wide service and of its skilful 
adaptation to emergency conditions. Every one realized the importance of 
providing the best possible pre-natal and post natal care, for did not the health 
of the future generation depend upon it? And once realized, immediate steps 
were taken to put the scheme into operation. Their reward is the continued 
decrease in maternal mortality rate in both 1939 and 1940. 

Nurseries for Ohildren. Forethought was also given to the question of 
child protection in time of war. Plans and steps to doso had been under 
consideration since the last World War but had been rushed into operation 
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since the actual impact of this war. In reception areas many Day Nurseries 
and Nursery Schools were started on modern principles of nursery education, 
employing properly qualified teachers to run them so that the children of 
women in wartime industry may be looked after while their mothers help 
towards victory. They were started soon after the first great evacuation in the 
autumn of 1939, and operated for a few hours daily. Later, they were more 
widely developed as an essential community service in all reception areas. 

Here again we notice to what an extent voluntary organizations contri- 
bute to the provision and success of wartime social services. The Ministry 
of Health have issued Memorandum 249-l1IIA, dated July 17, 1941, which de- 
scribes the work of the following four principal voluntary societies engaged in 
organizing wartime nurseries. The National Council for Maternity and Child 
Welfare is active in promoting the Child Care Reserve. The National Society 
of Day Nurseries encourages the setting up of day and residential nurseries 
for children of all ages up to 5 years, and seeks to ensure a high standard in 
the care of children by fostering the training of young girls for such work. 
This society advises on staffing, equipment and the adapting of premises, 
gives counsel on the selection of nursery staffs, conducts examinations and 
issues certificates. The Nursery School Association is the recognized body 
concerned with nursery work. This Association has already appointed, 
with the approval of the Ministry of Health and the Board of Education, a 
number of salaried organizers with expert knowledge of nursery schools who 
cooperate with local authorities and the Women’s Voluntary Services in 
ascertaining the need for nurseries and in helping in their establishment. The 
Women’s Voluntary Services for Civil Defence cooperate with the expert 
bodies and through their existing contacts with local authorities help in the 
development of schemes and in the provision of equipment. 

Since the success of wartime nurseries depends to a large extent on the 
efficiency of the staff, much attention is paid to their recruitment. To begin 
with efforts are made to select teachers, both trained and untrained, as far as 
possible locally. Evacuated teachers are also transferred to this work when- 
ever possible. Further women teachers who have retired on marriage are 
mobilised for this work when necessary. Young girls are encouraged, on 
completion of their studies, to undergo ‘training as probationers to meet the 
shortage in Nursery School staff. The W. V.S. helps in securing voluntary 
helpers; this body also keeps a central panel of teachers and other persons, 
both trained and untrained, who are desirous of taking up paid or voluntary 
nursery work. Though shortage of staff has and does hinder to some extent 
the expansion of wartime nurseries, nevertheless determined attempts are 
made to meet this situation. Here it must be noted that much of the work 
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done by voluntary agencies is done in cooperation with government depart- 
ments, and that the present establishment of nurseries is only an expansion 
of the principle of nursery education well established before the war. Though 
real impetus was given to the development of nursery centres for evacuated 
children and to wartime nurseries for daytime care of young children whose 
mothers were at work in industries many months after the war was declared, 
yet the movement is receiving today strong support from the Government and 
its rapid development is a clear indication that the British people are keenly 
aware of the importance of this phase of child care for the future of the nation. 

In addition to these, the British authorities decided to establish Resi- 
dential Nurseries, under the auspices of private agencies, for the eare of little 
children, because of a lack of widespread social work programme of child 
placement in foster homes, and the almost complete absence at the outbreak 
of war of trained social workers in rural areas who could select and supervise 
the large number of foster homes needed under the evacuation plans and also 
because of the impossibility of mothers leaving the cities under bombing. 
Standards of care in these nurseries were set by the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Division of the Ministry of Health. They regulated the number of 
children in any one group, their sleeping and play space, established medical 
and nursing supervision and nursery school methods, and supervised the 
pasteurization of milk and provisions for isolation facilities ete. In carrying 
out such work, the Government assumes practically all of the basic costs, 
though private contributions still continue to pay for many extras, such as 
play equipment and other items. 

Though child-health services had been universally established in Great 
Britain, social services for children were not at first appreciated because the 
important contribution that could be made by such specially trained social 
workers in assisting the authorities in the organization of community services 
for evacuated mothers and children was not at first fully realized. Later, 
voluntary women workers who had dealt with children for a long period of time 
were called in to develop social service work in the reception areas. It is this 
organization which has come to be known as the Women’s Voluntary Services 
for Civil Defence (W. V. S.). Its aim is to direct all such war work into 
channels that would most effectively aid the Government in all of its branches. 

Slowly this organization began to make its influence felt and by Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, it had a membership of 1,00,000 women workers. In February 
1941, it was reported that between a million and a million and a half evacuat- 
ed children and mothers were under the Government Scheme. There was, 
therefore, for every ten to fifteen children on the average of one volunteer 
worker to carry out the work for the local officials and to assist the profession- 
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al health workers. Without this army of voluntary women workers, the 
evacuation programme could never have been carried out with so outstanding 
a success. The functions of this notable organization include among others 
the preparation for the reception of children, making survey and records of 
local accommodation available, assigning youngsters to private households 
and supervising their care, setting up hotels for temporary or permanent care 
of children, arranging for the proper care of difficult children as well as 
finding and arranging with the health authorities for maternity homes, and 
residential nurseries for young children. Further, in co-operation with the 
education authorities, it sets up community feeding centres, and hand in hand 
with other local authorities organizes community social centres, nurseries, 
launderies, common sewing rooms and so forth. Undoubtedly the success of 
the evacuation programme is due largely to the excellent organization and 
work of the Women’s Voluntary Services. 

Proper community organization in the reception areas has been found 
to be most essential. Without it “‘the return of mothers with young children’’ 
points out Martha M. Eliot, ‘‘is practically inevitable. Without it children 
are underfoot in the houses of their hosts or footloose in the community. 
Without it delinquency among the older boys and girls increases. Without it 
private householders who have had bad children under their care for months 
or, in some cases, even for years, can be given no respite or vacations. With- 
out it difficult children cannot be given the help they need in order to take 
their place in the new environment. Without it existing health services could 
not have been strengthened to meet the increased burden of work that comes 
with evacuation.’’ 

Back of the present organization of wartime social services is the long 
process of planning and continuous readjustment in the light of experience. 
After the first evacuation plan was drafted by a Parliamentary Committee in 
May 1938, a test evacuation was madé at the time of the Munich crisis which 
revealed its many weaknesses and immediately the responsibility was trans- 
ferred from the Home Office to the Ministry of Health. With the knowledge 
gained new plans were laid out by the London authorities and the Ministry of 
Health with the result that, when in September 1939 the first evacuation from 
London was ordered, it went off without a hitch, and though 1,200,000 children 
and mothers were moved out, not one child was lost. So efficient was the 
reorganization and the set-up of the reception areas. 

Schooling of Evacuated Children :—Social services for the family in war- 
time must also care for the education of the evacuated boys and girls. At no 
time in world’s history has there ever been so great a migration of school- 
going children from urban to rural areas as has taken place in the west since 
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the outbreak of the present war. Millions of them have been evacuated from 
the large cities of Germany, France and England, and sent to unfamiliar 
village surroundings. In this unprecedented mass evacuation the problem 
that has been found most difficult to handle is that of providing them adequate 
educational facilities and safeguarding their normal development. The de- 
mands of the war have put a very severe strain upon educational administra- 
tion in Great Britain. The main problem as first envisaged was protection 
against air raids, and so schools near the danger zones were closed. And then 
some more schools had to be closed down as the buildings were needed for 
use as barracks or reserve hospitals for the wounded and the air-raid victims. 
Then the teaching staff was also disrupted as men of military age were drafted 
for service. 

The evacuation of children from London began on Friday the Ist of 
September 1939, and by the following Monday, that is within three days, over 
600,000 boys and girls had been removed to safer rural districts. Theexigen- 
cies of transporting thousands of children at high speed resulted in splitting 
up most schools into several heterogeneous groups and it has not been possible 
to reunite them. As many as two or three fragments are sometimes found to 
be in one building. This disintegration involved more than material difficul- 
ties of teaching and administration. This wasa misfortune as it meant the 
severance of those invisible ties that make the British school into a living 
community and mould the character of its pupils. ~N 

Such mass evacuation of British school children has meant the doubling 
of child population in the reception areas. Many schools are therefore working 
in two shifts; natives attend in the morning and visitors in the afternoon. 
Some schools, finding this arrangement unsatisfactory, work in two batches 
on alternate days. But children at home morning and evening on four days out 
of seven are a veritable godsend to Satan. Soon off days they are provided 
with ‘‘ recreational sessions’’, country walks, outdoor instruction and the like. 
The large city schools which were evacuated, have, however, accepted the 
hospitality of great country boarding schools; in such cases the pupils are 
billeted in the neighbourhood while the classrooms are shared. The City of 
London School, for instance, moved to Marlborough and St. Paul’s to Wel- 
lington. Even under these trying conditions every school pupil bears his 
share in the war effort. Schools of every sort are digging up old corners of 
playgrounds for cultivating vegetables and older boys go out in parties to 
help on local farms. Further, in place of normal work and games, gangs of 
boys and masters toil with sandbags or dig trenches, and black out windows 
with curtains, shutters or brown paper. 

The education of children who are left behind in war-ridden towns in 
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Britain is not wholly neglected. Teachers try to provide a modicum of 
education for them. All kinds of experiments have been made but among the 
most successful have been small classes meeting in suitable homes at short 
intervals with the wireless as an adjunct. There have been inevitable diffi- 
culties over equipment and books but some teachers, notably in Liverpool, 
have found the lessons and talks provided by the B. B. C. of great help. 
According to a recent report, 14 out of a group of 22 houses used for instruc- 
tion are equipped with wireless. So also in the reception areas, where schools 
are working on the double shift system, the wireless has been found most useful 
for that half of the school day which cannot be spent in the classroom. For 
children left behind in the evacuation areas, group listening is supplemented 
with suitable homework to enable them to get the full benefit of the ‘‘school in 
the air’’. These experiments with the wireless have aroused keen interest in 
the furtherance of its use. Unfortunately, however, war conditions make it 
impossible to plan school programmes well in advance, and inform teachers 
of its contents. 

The above is a brief account of the problem of providing facilities for 
education for evacuated boys and girls. Sometimes re-evacuation of evacuat- 
ed school children makes matters worse. The problems of re-grouping of 
schools into units, rebilleting of children where necessary, finding an adequate 
teaching force, meeting the demands of greatly increased school going 
population in reception areas, keeping up their morale and sense of security, 
putting up light structures and equipping them to house schools are not easy 
under war conditions. 

If Britain with its well organized school system finds it difficult to cope 
with this situation, what will be the fate of our school children if and when 
they are evacuated ? We cannot over-emphasize the necessity of preparing 
ahead reception areas with all facilities and also having ready an adequate 
number of trained teachers and social “workers who will at short notice be 
prepared to meet the intensified problems of children’s schooling and their 
physical and mental welfare in a national crisis. It must be clearly borne in 
mind that inadequacies in our social machinery in times of peace become a serious 
menace to national well-being in times of emergency. 


II 


From all that has been said above with regard to the British social ser- 
vices for the family under war conditions, it is clear that there is much for 
us to learn from the British experience during the last few years. Our need 
for community organization, for child-health clinics, for maternity services, 
for hospital care, for social centres for adults, community feeding places, 
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This Chart shows the general organization of Civil Defence in India and the chain of responsibility for its correct functioning. 
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community laundries, school facilities, nursery centres for little children and 
the like is ever so much more than that of Britain. That we are totally un- 
prepared to provide security for the family in case of attack or evacuation, 
no one can deny. 

We do not overlook the fact that a few organizations have recently been 
brought into existence to meet emergency conditions in urban areas. The 
Civil Defence Committee, for instance, is for the purpose of devising measures 
for the protection of the lives and property of the people during any kind of 
disorder, internal or resulting from war operations. The Civil Defence 
Organization is based on the principle that measures necessary for Civil 
Defence are an extension of the peace-time functions of Government (whether 
Provincial or Central) to suit war conditions and that the responsibility for 
each subject of Civil Defence should be placed on that Department of Govern- 
ment which administers a similar subject in peacetime. Thus, the Medical 
Department is responsible for hospitals and the A. R. P. Casualty Organiza- 
tion; the Public Works Department, for the design and execution of protective 
works; and the Education Department for Civil Defence in educational establish- 
ments, museums, libraries, art galleries and archaeological monuments. 

The Bombay Provincial Congress Committee has already built up a big 
organization in the City to work on lines that would come under the direction 
of the Civil Defence Committee. The People’s Voluntary Brigade has a 
strength of 12,000 members.- Among them are 1,600 trained first-aiders and 
1,000 men specially trained in fire-fighting and rescue work. A Self-Protection 
Exhibition is held in different parts of the city and 200 specially trained 
instructors go about with charts demonstrating the different types of bombs 
used by the Japanese and various methods of dealing with them effectively. 
This propaganda has been done with good result in the Mill Area and it is 
proposed to carry it to the Municipal schools for the benefit of the 1,20,000 
school children. There are 10 first-aid posts organized by the Congress and 
there is a plan to have an ambulance corps of at least 20 fully equipped cars. 
The services of 300 doctors and as many women home nurses are at the disposal 
of this unofficial organization. Similarly, the A. R. P. organization of the City 
has a strength of some 12,000 men and women, and its vehicles now total nearly 
400, including ambulances, auxiliary fire service tenders and breakdown vehi- 
cles, all of them adequately equipped and manned. 

But in the way of social services to provide security for the family, there 
isnot much. As things stand, a staggering number of our women and child- 
ren are without proper medical care or health supervision. Often such ser- 
vices do*not exist in rural areas, and there may not be a doctor or hospital 
for many miles. In the whole of British India, there are about 6,700 hospi- 
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tals and dispensaries with 69,300 beds, of which 8 per cent are controlled by 
private organizations, the rest maintained by provincial governments, local 
bodies and railways. About 4,300 of these are in rural areas, and each serves 
on the average some 62,000 persons, many of whom live some 10 or 20 or more 
miles away from the hospitals or dispensary. 

The Maternity and Child Welfare Movement is stillin its infancy in 
India. Nevertheless, there are some organizations whose special function is 
to promote the welfare of the family. In Bombay, for instance, there 
is the Maternity and Child Welfare Council, the Bombay Presidency Infant 
Welfare Society and the Bombay Presidency Baby and Health Week Associa- 
tion. The Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau of the Red Cross Society, 
which is an unofficial organization, works in cooperation with the Public 
Health Departments of the provinces. Its objects are to arouse interest in 
family welfare, to employ female health visitors, nurses, midwives and train- 
ed dais, and to arrange for the training of women to promote maternity and 
infant welfare. It maintains seven schools for training female health visitors. 
About sixty or seventy pass out of these schools every year. As far as mater- 
nity and infant welfare centres are concerned, there are about 800 of them in 
India but many of them, as Sir John Megaw points out, are hardly worthy of 
the name, Even under normal conditions we need a net-work of well organ- 
ized pre-natal and post-natal clinics in rural and urban areas, not to speak 
of the special need under war conditions. These figures clearly indicate how 
woefully inadequate are the medical facilities for the security of the family. 

But this is not all. Look at our provision for public health service. In 
the whole of British India there are only about 146 whole-time officers holding 
a public health diploma. Public health is important at all times, but even 
more so during war when good health is essential for maximum effort towards 
victory. A national crisis makes unusual demands upon all the professions, 
including that of the public health worker whose job it is to see that the health 
of both civilian and armed forces alike is maintained at a high level, if morale 
and efficiency are to be kept up. 

Public health nursing constitutes one of the three principal branches of 
nursing as a professional service, the other two being hospital nursing and 
private duty nursing. The public health nurse visits the family, gives in- 
struction in the preservation of family health and carries on health propa- 
ganda. Her role is that of teacher, friend and social worker. Public health 
nursing abroad has arrived at the stage where future progress lies mainly in 
improving and developing the quality of service while preserving and better- 
ing the ethics and voluntary organizations devoted to such work. In India 
this type of work is very badly needed. 
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Generally speaking, our public health service applies mainly to urhan 
areas while rural sections which need it most are almost totally neglected. 
How bad the sanitary conditions in rural areas are may be seen in the report 
of the findings of a health survey in one of the units (Closepet) subsidized by 
the Rockefeller Foundation in India. Twenty-five per cent of the families in 
this unit had an income under Rs. 5 per month. 380% had a monthly income 
of Rs. 15 to 20 p.m. and the rest above Rs. 20 p.m. 30% of the families had 
only one room, the rest more than one room. 1.5% of the houses were provid- 
ed with latrines, the rest had no latrines. 70% of the houses had no windows 
and 25% of the houses were unfit for habitation. In 50% of the houses the cattle 
were kept in living quarters. In 40% of the houses, the sullage water was led 
into the backyard and in 50% it was led into the street. There was little pro- 
vision for safe drinking water. In 30% of the houses the manure was stored 
in the backyard and in the rest it was sent out into the fields. Such are the 
conditions one finds in most of our villages and how can these serve as recep- 
tion areas for evacuated population ? 

Our public health needs are indeed very great in rural areas. ‘‘ There 
are 600,000 villages in India,’’ observes Dr. A. C. Ukil, ‘‘and, if we have to 
supply a qualified doctor, with public health qualifications, to a group of say 
3 villages, we shall require 200,000 trained physicians to man the peripheral 
units of the rural medical relief cum public health organization. Besides 
these, we need better trained workers for the purpose of supervision or for 
supplying service which requires specialized knowledge and skill. Assuming 
that 10% of the total personnel would be engaged in supervision work, we 
need 20,000 supervisors. Besides these, specialized service may require an- 
other 10,000 highly skilled doctors. This means that if we are to reconstruct 
public health on a new basis, we should require at least 230,000 trained doc- 
tors of different categories. Asa result of scientific medical training in India 
for the last 100 years the number of qualified practitioners is today only 42,000. 
If we have to go on at this rate it will take us another 150 years to get the re- 
quired number. Russia was faced after the revolution with the same problem. 
She was therefore compelled to quickly increase the number of physicians. 
Between 1913 and 1933 the increase was 4 times. In 1913 the number of qua- 
lified doctors was 19,785, in 1924 it was 33,000 and it now exceeds 110,000. 
Medical education will have, therefore, to be thoroughly reorganized and ad- 
apted to the new requirements.’’ ! 

In the history of our own country, it has never been more imperative 
than now to develop a mobile and flexible public health service which would 


' Proceedings of the Twenty-eighth Indian Science Congress; Part II; Presidential 
Addresses, 1941, P, 270, 
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be able to meet the requirements of the military and civil population. The 
real danger to publie health in wartime is the practice of transferring medical 
men to military duty. Rightly therefore does the American Public Health 
Association sound a note of warning in its recent declaration in which it says: 
‘‘ Any neglect or curtailment of the essential protection of civilian health, 
whether at home or in the factory or any other work place, is inconsistent 
with maximum efficiency of the military forces. The trained civil health 
worker is properly considered indispensable to the maintenance of national 
health, and he should be encouraged to continue at his regular station in civil 
government unless it becomes clear that the war can be more effectively pro- 
seeuted by his transfer to military service.’’ 

Similarly, Dr. A. C. Ukil observes that the principle of employing the 
members of a service, liable for transfer to inilitary duty, without any regard 
for technical competency and continuance of tenure, interferes with technical 
progress and throttles the extension of public health measures to large groups 
of low-income population. .‘‘ While not belittling the contributions of this 
service in the past, there is no technical justification,’’ says he, ‘‘ for conti- 
nuing the system in the development, distribution and application of scientific 
knowledge in a poor country like India any longer. If continued further, it 
will only act as clog to the wheel of progress.... Sheer national necessity 
compels us to propose drastic reductions in order to make more money available 
for the social services. As an example, it may be mentioned that the transfer 
of the I. M. S. Officers from Bengal will supply a Publie Health Nurse to each 
Thana unit, totalling 575. Such a transfer will not hamper the efficiency of 
the administration, in the least, if the existing services and talents now avail- 
able in the country are properly trained and mobilized....It will thus be 
seen that nothing but a thorough reorganization of the services and a sound 
national financial planning will meet the needs of supplying the minimum 
requirements for a healthy liying for the whole population. If India could 
manage to spend Rs. 20 lakhs a day now to meet the military obligations of 
the present war and if lakhs of rupees could be collected in the provinces for 
War Purposes, it would not have been impossible to mobilize the necessary 
finance for a national planning in peace-time had there been a desire and a 
policy in the administration to pursue a forward programme.’’? 

In a country like ours where public health services are so inadequate, we 
should strive to make scientific knowledge and sound administrative procedures 
go hand in hand with lay cooperation. Therefore, one may ask: What can 
we do to further this cause? The enlightened citizen can help in educating 
his less fortunate brothers to take advantage of the protective and curative 


2 Tbid, p. 308-309, 
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facilities available and in maintaining morale in times of stress and panic as 
well as in relieving tensions and congestion, thus making it possible for the 
universal understanding, acceptance and practice of well-established proce- 
dures in health promotion, disease prevention and cure. Other ways of pro- 
moting interest are by radio, lectures, charts, newspapers, and so on. Some 
efforts are, no doubt, being made in this direction. Nevertheless, a good pro- 
gramme of work cannot be achieved in a day, but it will eventually make for 
stamping out dread diseases like T. B., venereal infections, small-pox, pnen- 
monia, and typhoid, as well as in reducing maternity and child mortality. But 
in order to make it possible for the publie to derive the utmost benefit from 
this programme it is absolutely necessary that the layman’s effort be backed by 
progressive, up-to-date, and well staffed health departments in every field of 
Public Health, if a continuously effective campaign is to berun. Professional 
guidance is essential if the work is to be done correctly and systematically. 
And one of the chief phases of public health activities is Public Health Nursing 
which is a very vital need in our country. 

Not much has yet been done to establish nursing services all over the 
country. But if we start now—because the war makes the need for well-being 
even greater than before—then it can go on in times of peace with, of course, 
some modifications. In planning for such services, we may well follow the 
example of the U.S. A.; thatis, first, analyze the country’s need for the 
education, procurement, and assignment of professional and auxiliary nursing 
service in relation to both military and civilian agencies relating to the national 
emergency; second, make plans for meeting these needs; and third, correlate 
the nursing services of India with those of foreign countries, so that we will 
not be backward in any way, and be in a position to call upon them for such 
guidance and help as may be necessary. 

Naturally, a committee would have to be formed whose aims it would 
be (1) to plan and organize various types of nursing services the country is in 
need of such as public health nursing, private duty, nursing in disaster and in 
emergency medical services, nursing in first aid, and home nursing. Under 
these main headings would come items like maternity and child care, bedside 
(sick) care, instructive visits, and educational group classes; school health 
work, prevention and cure of all infectious and contagious diseases and so on; 
and (2) to staff these departments with efficient and adequate personnel we 
must set high standards of administration, and obtain ample funds wherewith 
to enable them to carry on. Last but not least of their jobs would be the stimulat- 
ing and sustaining of public interest in this vital work for the welfare of India. 

The Committee should be composed of professional and voluntary workers, 
each doing that for which he or she is best fitted. For instance, the trained 
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and registered nurses would attend to their special duties, while the laymen 
could see to the recruitment of helpers and Volunteer Nurse’s Aides. These 
latter will work under the supervision of the graduate nurse, and thus get prac- 
tical experience to assist in emergencies when the need is so great that all 
hands are wanted. It would also be the laymen’s part to raise the necessary 
funds, and to set the public information campaign rolling. It could consist 
of movie shorts (news on the strides which medicine, surgery and nursing are 
making every day), radio talks and interviews, clever skits and circulars, 
stories and bulletins in popular magazines and newspapers. Other lines of 
work include the introduction of courses in public health, nursing, and first 
aid in all schools and colleges, as well as special courses in Industrial Hygiene 
for those wishing to do such work among factory employees. 

The duties assigned to the poor over-worked public health nurse in 
England and America are many. For example, in times of actual bombing 
and attack she will be sent to a district where she will take complete charge 
or assist the nurses already present in giving such help as is necessary. With 
her would come some volunteer nurse’s aides. And in evacuation areas and 
shelters she would soothe and stem the panic, assist in keeping down and con- 
trolling communicable disease, help in organizing and setting up hygienic 
measures, and isolation units, would look after physically and mentally handi- 
eapped children, and mothers and babies who need great care. It is no joke 
to work under such trying conditions which certainly tax one’s ingenuity to 
the utmost, and we must congratulate those nurses abroad for coming out of 
the ordeal, time and again, with flying colours! Then too, it falls to the lot 
of the public health nurse to see that the sanitation and supply of pure water 
are up to standard, that proper instructions are given to the people in their 
charge to make the correct use of such facilities as are available, and to co- 
operate with the other health and defence workers in order that the programme 
be carried on efficiently, swiftly and™smoothly, without hitch, hindrance or 
ragged nerves. 

It is also her difficult task to overcome dislike, prejudice, and sluggish- 
ness on the part of people who think that all these new innovations are un- 
necessary and just so much bother. They do not realize the benefit this 
service is conferring upon mankind, and therefore they have to be taught to 
appreciate and to co operate in making it a success. The present war, like 
the previous one, is stimulating greater interest in public welfare both in 
Great Britain and in America to maintain the high health standards of the 
nation. In India it is even more necessary to avail ourselves of the present 
war situation to improve and extend public health services both in urban and 
rural areas throughout the country. 
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If we should be faced suddenly with serious defence situations and 
forced to provide special protective services for children and mothers in cities 
or other areas of potential danger, we should certainly be confronted with a 
task for which we are most ill prepared. In view of the national crisis we may 
be obliged to face, we should organize our social services, both public and pri- 
vate, and have ready the blueprints of a plan for emergency action wherever 
it may be needed. With this in mind a small inter-departmental committee 
on health and welfare aspects of civilian evacuation may be appointed with 
instructions to study the problem and report on suitable plans of procedure. The 
hazards would be far greater in the case of an evacuation of any considerable 
number of children and mothers resulting from military action unless careful 
plans had been made in advance and supplementary facilities and services that 
would be essential to meet the needs of evacuated persons in reception areas 
had been provided. It would be a great folly if we fail to learn this lesson 
from the experience of Great Britain, namely, the need to plan ahead for the 
protection of mothers and children long before the crisis is actually upon us. 
It isa hard lesson to learn but it is one we must learn or perish. 











THE FOOD SITUATION IN INDIA 
W. R. AYKROYD 


Food planning in wartime is one of the most urgent needs of every nation involved in 
the present world turmoil, In this article Dr. Aykroyd discusses food control in Great 
Britain and Ceylon and its implications with regard to the food situation in India. 

Dr, Aykroyd is the Director of Nutrition Research Laboratories of the Indian Research 
Fund Association in Coonoor, South India. 


AR, famine, pestilence—how often has the sequence recurred in the 
dismal story of mankind ! In modern times the third monster is less 
to be feared—its claws have been clipped and its teeth drawn—though 

indeed some think that the formidable pandemic of influenza which afflicted 
the world in 1918-19 was in some way, not fully understood, a result of the 
war. But war still leads inevitably to famine. At the end of the last war 
there was widespread starvation in Europe and a little later social disinte- 
gration led to terrible famines in Russia. In the present war there is already 
famine in Greece, and Italy and various parts of occupied Europe are feeling 
the pinch. The invasion of Russia and the overrunning of the rich granary 
of the Ukraine may cause serious problems of food supply even after the in- 
vader has been expelled. 

In comparison with many countries, India is in a fortunate position as 
regards her food supplies. She has not been invaded and land under cultiva 
tion is producing its usual quota of crops. In England, where previously 
imports amounted to no less than 70 per cent of total food supplies, the war 
has produced the most far-reaching changes in the national diet. This has not 
been the case in India. But India cannot hope to escape altogether the impact 
of the world war. - 

Imports.—Food imports and exports in normal times are small in relation 
to total indigenous food production; that is to say, India is largely a self-suffi- 
cient country as regards her food supply. Her self-sufficiency is, however, 
not absolute. Within recent years Burma rice, and, to a lesser extent, rice from 
Indo-China and Thailand, has been imported to make good a shortage in home 
production. Rice imports in recent years have amounted to about 4-5 per cent 
of the rice supplies of India as a whole; in the Madras Presidency the per- 
centage of imports to total supplies was higher, probably from 10 to 15 per cent. 

In normal times there is a small import of expensive products, such as 
tinned and cold storage foods, but the use of these is confined to a small section 
of the population and they may be disregarded in considering the situation as 
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awhole. There is no great hardship in doing without imported marmalade, 
biscuits or breakfast cereals. One or two imported foods, e.g., dried milk 
powder and cod liver oil, are of importance from the standpoint of nutrition, 
but of no quantitative significance. Skimmed milk powder from New Zealand 
in normal times a relatively cheap product, has been of value in supplement- 
ing the diet of children in institutions unable to afford or obtain fresh milk. 
Within recent years the use of somewhat expensive dried milks (not skimmed) 
in the feeding of infants and young children has been growing in popularity 
among the sections of the community able to afford it. Such milks are con- 
venient, reliable in quality and free from infection or contamination, while in 
many parts of the country fresh milk of good quality is difficult to obtain. 
The popularity of imported dried milks is fully understandable. There is, 
however, no reason why infants and children should not thrive without their 
use, should imports be cut off, provided mothers who have previously relied on 
them exercise care in the choice, preparation and modification of locally pro- 
duced milk. 

Cod liver oil, imported mainly from Norway before the war, is a 
medicine or food of great value because it is rich in vitamins A and D, and 
ill-health and disease due to insufficiency of these factors in the diet are very 
prevalent in various parts of India. Fortunately a liver oil rich in vitamins 
is not a monopoly of the cod; it is, indeed, a characteristic which the cod 
shares with most fish that swim in the sea. In India a substitute for cod liver 
oil has been found in shark liver oil, which is now being produced in reason- 
able quantities at various coastal centres and widely used in hospitals and 
dispensaries. There is at the moment a world shortage of fish liver oils and 
this new industry may prove a valuable asset to the country. 

A passing reference may be made to imported vitamin preparations— 
i.e. pure synthetic vitamins, vitamin concentrates and tonics. Such prepara- 
tions have their place in clinical medicine in India; for example, the admi- 
nistration of pure vitamin B; is the most effective form of treatment of acute 
beriberi in infants and adults; pure riboflavin (a member of the Bz group of 
vitamins) is needed for treating certain eye and tongue conditions; vitamin 
A concentrates are of value in the treatment of keratomalacia. Vitamin pre- 
parations are indeed often prescribed unnecessarily, e.g., to patients who are 
not suffering from vitamin deficiency. They may also be taken by people who 
could easily obtain all the vitamins they need from a well-balanced diet. Some 
vitamin preparations are in short supply, or will be before the war is over. 
England is naturally chary of exporting vitamins at present; there is no sense 
in sending valuable food out of a beleaguered city. While a shortage of im- 
ported vitamins will undoubtedly make the treatment of certain deficiency 
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diseases less effective, it is difficult to regard it as being of major importance 
in relation to the food situation asa whole. To some extent use can be made 
of substitutes—e.g. of dried yeast instead of marmite—or limited supplies can 
be reserved for patients in serious need. 

Exports.—Food exports previous to the war were small; for example, 
exports of rice amounted to less than one per cent of the total crop. It follows 
that loss of overseas markets does not have the effect of greatly increasing food 
supplies within the country. Actually the quantity of grain required for export 
has been increased as a result of the war. Wheat has been sent overseas to feed 
armies and civil populations. Ceylon, cut off like India from supplies of 
Burma rice, has to be provided with food. Previous to the war exports of rice 
from India to Ceylon amounted to some 88,000 tons, a very small fraction of 
the total production of about 29 million tons. The population of Ceylon (6 
millions) is only 1.5 per cent of the population of India and great efforts are 
being made in Ceylon to increase food production. Nevertheless, the require- 
ments of Ceylon will add to the rice shortage. The loss of markets for 
groundnuts and certain other cash crops allows land hitherto producing such 
crops to be turned over to food production. 

INCREASED INTERNAL Foop REQUIREMENTS.—Orr and Lubbock’, discuss- 
ing food resources in Great Britain in the first year of the war, make the 
following comment: 

‘It must be remembered in planning our food supply that there will be 
an increase in gross requirement for food. Men in the Fighting Forces need 
about 4,000 calories per day, an increase of between 25 and 30 per cent over 
the requirements of men in peace-time occupations. Before the War has 
finished, we may have between three and four million men under arms. There 
will also be a larger number of men engaged in the heavy industries. The 
food requirement of every man who yas formerly unemployed will be increased 
by 30 per cent or more. Hence, the total national energy requirement will be 
increased by between 5 and 10 per cent.’’ 

It is clear that in India any increase in the ‘‘total national energy 
requirement’’ resulting from the war will be of a much smaller order, but 
not altogether negligible. Some five hundred thousand refugees have entered 
the country from Burma and elsewhere. Armies have to be maintained and 
men in military service require and obtain more food than civilian industrial 
and agricultural workers generally. Industry is booming, and the number of 
industrial workers employed, particularly in heavy industries engaged in war 
production, has considerably increased. This inevitably means an increase in 
food requirements, for hard work cannot be carried out unless the worker 

1 Feeding the People in War-time, Macmillan, 1940, 
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receives sufficient fuel (calories) to make good his energy expenditure. If the 
price of food remained constant, a general rise in wage levels, such as has 
taken place within the last two years, would mean increased consumption of 
food on the part of the wage-earners concerned. It has been repeatedly found 
in diet surveys that low paid industrial and urban workers have a calorie in- 
take below normal requirements. Any increase in real income will increase 
their consumption. At the present time, however, the increase in wages 
(dearness allowances, etc.) must be largely offset by the increase in the cost 
of food and other necessities. 

MARGIN OF SaFETY.—It has been said that India is largely self-sufficient 
in food supply. This statement demands closer scrutiny, Even in normal 
times the food supply of India plus imports does not cover requirements in the 
sense that the population is abundantly or satisfactorily fed. The diet of large 
sections is deficient in quality and quantity and below generally accepted 
standards of adequacy. Because of the existing bare minimum level of diet, 
there is little ‘‘margin of safety’’ to allow for further restriction. Some years 
ago (1937) the author attempted to calculate the total food production of the 
Madras Presidency and compare it with food requirements. While the investiga- 
tion was difficult and on the whole unsatisfactory, owing to the absence of 
adequate statistical data, it provided an indication of the state of affairs. It 
was calculated that the total food available, including imports, was just suffi- 
cient to cover total calorie requirements, reckoned on the basis of 2,500 calories 
per consumption unit daily, provided it was evenly distributed. The conclusion 
was as follows: ‘‘It seems clear that there is no appreciable excess of supply 
over requirements, and that the imports of rice and other foods are necessary 
to supplement internal production.’’ The above conclusions as regards ‘‘lack 
of margin’’ can probably be applied to the whole of India. 

One way of meeting food shortage is to ‘‘tighten the belt.’’ The 
metaphor is inappropriate in India, where belts are not generally worn. It is 
also inappropriate in the sense indicated in the preceding paragraph. There 
is no surplus girth to be reduced. 

TRANSPORT.—Transport difficulties are an important factor in the food 
situation. The railways are overburdened and owing to the great demand for 
rolling stock for carrying war materials there is a shortage for other purposes. 
Petrol for lorries is in short supply. Now it is clear that the food supply of 
village communities which habitually grow, prepare and consume their own food 
will be relatively unaffected by dislocation in transport. What proportion of the 
population falls into this category? The percentage living in ‘‘rural’’ areas is 
given as 89 in the 1931 census report. But the economy of rural areas may not 
be the simple one of direct dependence on their own produce. Food crops may 
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be essentially cash crops, the villager selling the grain he produces and buying 
for his own needs grain of different kind or quality produced in some other 
part of the country (or, before the Japanese war, in Burma).? 

The admirable reports of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the 
Government of India on wheat and rice provide some rough indication of the 
proportion of the total supply of each grain, which is respectively prepared for 
consumption by domestic means and processed in mills. About 28 per cent 
of total rice supplies in British India (excluding Burma rice) is machine- 
milled. The remainder, except for 2 per cent handled by the professional 
dehusking class, is ‘‘dehusked into rice in the producer’s homes by hand- 
pounding.’’ In the case of wheat it appears that about 11 per cent of the crop 
is processed in roller mills. Of the remainder about half is ground by hand 
in the villages and the other half ground in power driven chakkis in towns and 
cities. The millets, of great importance as a staple food crop in India, are in 
all probability directly consumed by those who grow them, to a greater extent 
than in the case of wheat and rice. In general, the consumption of cereals 
processed in power-driven mills will involve more use of transport than the 
consumption of cereals pounded or ground in the home, or within the village. 

Cities and industrial areas, areas producing cash crops, tea plantations, 
ete., are of course dependent on food supplies which may normally be obtain- 
ed from food-producing areas a considerable distance away. Madras City, for 
example, is not situated in the centre of a large food-producing area and is 
consequently dependent for its food supply mainly on imports by rail and sea. 
During the last few months there has been a shortage of almost all food- stuffs 
in Madras, whereas in Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly, situated in the 
midst of large agricultural districts, conditions have been relatively normal. 

India has thus moved far from simple and direct dependence on locally 
produced food. A complicated marketing system for staple food crops, based 
on modern transport facilities, has grown up. Clearly any move to uncom- 
pliecate the system—i.e., in the direction of greater dependence on crops 
produced in the neighbourhood of the consumer—will help to save transport 
and ease the food situation, and must be regarded as an essential part of a 
rationally planned war-time food policy. No doubt under stress of circum- 
stances there has been some change in this direction already. 

More Foop NEEDED.—At present it is difficult to estimate how serious 


the food shortage is, or is likely to be.* There does not appear to be any real 
2 Malabar, a densely populated largely rural area, cannot produce enough rice to feed 
itself and has for some years past relied on local or foreign imports. 
3 According to an announcement made by the Hon’ble Member for Education, Health 
and Lands, Government of India, on July 15th, 1942, the net deficit for 1941-42 is 2,100,0000 
tons of rice and 400,000 tons of wheat, 
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information about existing stocks—a point of essential importance. A few 
years agothe Laboratories studied the possibility of increasing the use of 
home-pounded or under-milled rice in place of machine-milled rice. One of the 
points for consideration was the keeping qualities of the former, which are 
unquestionably inferior to those of the latter. We reached the conclusion that 
the more rapid deterioration of home-pounded or under-milled rice was not of 
paramount importance, because ‘‘under ordinary circumstances, rice, with or 
without its husk, is not stored for more than a few months. The province 
lives, as it were, from hand to mouth as regards its food supply.’ This 
refers to Madras. 

In times of food shortage people invariably assume that the scarcity and 
high price of food are due to the villainy of middlemen, and that somewhere, 
stored away in secret hoards, there are abundant stocks of food. Beyond 
doubt there is much profiteering and some stocks are being held back in hope- 
ful anticipation of famine prices. But we must avoid the idea that the solution 
of the problem is entirely a matter of price regulation, the dispersal of stocks, 
and so on, and that all would be well if a few profiteers were dealt with accord- 
ing to their deserts and the remainder intimidated by the wholesome example. 
Transport difficulties are important, but ways and means can be found of 
circumventing them to a considerable extent. Behind the problems of distri- 
bution and price there is the undeniable fact that for a number of years India 
has been importing rice and. that this food came into the country because it 
was needed. Other facts about food supply and requirements have been dis- 
cussed in earlier sections. It is safer to assume that there is, or will be,a 
genuine shortage of food, perhaps not of very formidable proportions, but still 
a shortage, and take the necessary steps to produce more food. 

‘*Enough food’’ takes precedence over ‘‘the right kind of food’’; 
calories over proteins and vitamins. When increase in the total supply of 
calories, the solid bulk of food, is the primary and most urgent consideration, 
attention must be given to any crop which gives a large and rapid return, 
irrespective of its nutritive value and the habitual preferences of the popula- 
tion. When there is a real food shortage, people will not spurn unfamiliar 
food. Afew examples may be given in illustration. Tapioca is of low 
nutritive value because of its low protein content and in normal times the 
replacement of rice or other cereals by tapioca is most undesirable. The 
nutrition worker has no affection for this starchy root. Tapioca, however, 
gives a large and rapid return—an acre under tapioca will yield 2-4 times as 
many calories as an acre under rice or wheat—and it is a dry crop. In the 
circumstances the extension of tapioca production in suitable areas would be 

4 The Rice Problem in India. Jnd, Med, Res, Memoir No. 32, 1940, 
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justified. Maize, when consumed as the main ingredient in the diet, may lead 
to the disease pellagra because of some defect in its chemical composition. It 
is, however, a highly productive cereal and if its cultivation can be rapidly in- 
creased its qualitative defects should be overlooked. The millets—bajra, jowar, 
Italian millet, ete.—are usually considered inferior as foods to wheat and rice. 
Actually their nutritive value, in comparison with that of other cereal grains, 
is in general satisfactory. If they can be produced in greater quantities, they 
can replace equivalent quantities of wheat and rice without disadvantage from 
the standpoint of nutrition. In certain parts of the Northern Circars the 
consumption of millets in place of highly milled rice has had a good effect on 
health. Owing to the high price of the latter the poorest classes are eating 
one meal of millet daily. As a result the incidence of acute beriberi in adults 
and infants has fallen. 

Vegetables.. During the war a great and successful effort has been made 
in Great Britain to increase the production of vegetables. Gardens, allotments, 
golf links and plots of waste ground generally have been made to yield their 
quota. A carefully planned scheme to ensure a steady supply of vegetables 
from small plots throughout the year was drawn up by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Gardens of about 15x 20 yards in area are producing the following 
quantities of vegetables in the different seasons: 


Gross weight 


lbs. 
Spring ‘ee ove me | 
Summer eee isis ~ oe 
Autumn eve se os a 
Winter = _ ooo 26 


The possibility of increasing the production of vegetables in India by 
such means is obviously much smaller, but something could be done in this 
direction. Boarding schools’ and other institutions receiving government 
grants can be compelled to create vegetable gardens, or extend gardens 
already in existence. Institutions already producing vegetables for their own 
use, such as jails, can increase output by 100 per cent. Owners of suitable 
compounds can be encouraged or compelled to grow vegetables. No doubt 
there would be difficulties in supplying enough seed for a widespread and 
rapid extension of vegetable growing, and any increase in production im- 
mediately feasible would amount to only a tiny fraction of the additional food 
required. Garden vegetables are in general foods of low calorie content, and 
do not add very materially to the energy value of diets. They are, however, 
a good source of certain vitamins and of value as ‘‘health-giving’’ foods, 
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Orr and Lubbock (loc. cit) make the following comment about the 
potato, with reference to war-time food problems in Great Britain : 

‘The potato is of special value for health. An acre of potatoes gives 
twice as much food as an acre of wheat. It is the surest first crop off ploughed- 
up old pasture. The potato is the best insurance crop against food shortage. 
Potatoes should be subsidised for increased consumption.”’ 

The potato is one of the staple foods of the British army. Unfortunately 
the areas in which it can be cultivated in South India are limited and there 
are likely to be very serious difficulties about fertilisers. But the sweet- potato 
thrives in a tropical climate. This root is of considerable value as a supple- 
ment to ill-balanced rice diets and its cultivation could be extended with 
advantage. The production of yams could also be increased. 

The Food Production Conference which met in Delhi in April, 1942, 
recommended that ‘‘as an insurance against a shortage of staple foods and 
with a view to improving the nutrition of the people, all available lands ad- 
joining homesteads should be used for the production of vegetables and 
quick-growing fruits, such as papayas, bananas and melons and green fodder 
crops for increased production of milk’’. 

More food from cereal grains. In England the use of wheat flour of 85% 
extraction has recently been made compulsory—i.e., the population is to be 
fed on brown instead of white bread. The effect of this is to increase the 
nutritive value of the staple food of the country, but at the same time to 
reduce the amount of food for livestock available and hence supplies of milk, 
meat and eggs. Shipping space will be saved by importing less wheat, the 
reduced quantity available being made to supply an amount of human food 
equivalent to that supplied by the previous larger imports. A given quantity 
of grain or grain product fed directly to human beings supplies much more 
energy (calories) than the same amount of grain fed through animals and 
returned as meat, dairy products, or eggs. The effect of the change, as has 
‘een pointed out, will be to reduce supplies of these foods, but presumably it 
is hoped that the improvement in the nutritive value of the staple cereal will 
make up for losses in other directions. 

In India the position as regards wheat is quite different. The great 
bulk of the wheat crop is stone-ground in village homes and small mills, and 
consumed whole or nearly so. The production of refined wheat flour (maida) 
in roller mills amounts to only 4,00,000 tons, or approximately 4.5 per cent of 
the total wheat supply. Clearly, prohibiting the manufacture of white flour 
would have a negligible effect on the quantities of wheat products available 
for human consumption. 

Rice. Some 27 per cent of the total paddy crop is machine-milled, the 
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remainder being prepared for consumption by hand-pounding. The total 
quantity of machine-milled rice produced amounts to about 7 million tons. 
Hand-pounding removes the germ and a proportion of the pericarp; home- 
pounded rice is not equivalent to husked whole rice with all the integuments 
of the grain intact. Taking home-pounded rice as the standard, what would 
be the effect if all the rice produced in India were consumed in the same state ? 
A given weight of paddy would yield about 6 per cent more rice for consump- 
tion. If all paddy were home-pounded, or milled only to the same degree as 
home-pounded rice, an additional 420,000 tons of rice or thereabouts, amount- 
ing to about 1.6 per cent of total rice supplies, would become available. 

It would be reasonable to encourage the use of home-pounded rice as 
a method of extending available food supplies. People used to consuming 
highly-milled rice are, however, usually very loath to change over to under- 
milled rice, and even if by some miracle of propaganda the change could be 
rapidly brought about, it would not greatly influence the situation as regards 
total supplies of rice. The same is true of any compulsory measure prohibiting 
the milling of rice beyond a certain degree. 

Similar problems do not arise in the case of the millets, which are not 
subjected to milling processes which remove the most valuable parts of the 
grain. 

MEASURES TAKEN IN CEYLON’.—The Government of Ceylon has recently 
issued a Food Production Order (Estates). Under the terms of this Order, 
all estates over 35 acres in area are required to place under food crops an area 
of land proportionate to the cuitivated area of the estate. In the case of tea 
estates the proportion is 24 per cent if the food crop is grown interplanted with 
the tea; this is reduced to 12 per cent if land outside the tea-producing area, 
wholly planted with food crops, is utilised. A list of foodstuffs approved under 
the Order has been issued. This, curiously enough, does not include green 
vegetables, but it is likely ,to be amended so as to permit the cultivation of 
green vegetables on 25 per cent of the prescribed area. 

To help in the organisation of food production work on estates, a 
Central Co-ordinating Committee has been set up under the Chairmanship of 
the Deputy Director of Agriculture. This includes the Food Production Officer 
(Estates) and the Directors of three Research Institutes. Its functions are 
‘*to collect as rapidly as possible information in regard to the variety of food- 
stuffs which can possibly be grown in different areas, the methods and the 
type of cultivation required and to disseminate such information to estates by 
the issue of frequent circulars. The Committee will likewise investigate and 

5 The following section is based on an article by Roland V, Norris, The Tea Quarterly, 
25, March, 1942, p. 1. 
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advise in regard to the storage and utilisation of the crops produced and the 
damage which may be caused by pests and diseases. It will also act in an 
advisory capacity in regard to possible amendments which may be required 
from time to time to the Food Production Order as experience on food pro- 
duction as accumulated.”’ 

Norris points out that there will be difficulties in obtaining and distri- 
buting supplies of fertilisers. ‘‘Every effort should therefore be made to make 
use of all available cattle manure and waste materials which should when 
necessary be composted. This will apply likewise to the residues from the 
crops produced.’’ 

How far the scheme will be successful, only time and experience will 
show. In Ceylon, unlike India, estates form a high proportion of the total 
area under cultivation and the introduction in India of a compulsory measure 
similar to the Ceylon Order would have a much smaller effect on the food 
situation. Again, Ceylon is threatened with a more serious food shortage 
than India. The Ceylon scheme is nevertheless of interest and significance to 
us here in India, as representing a planned effort to increase food supplies. 

Foop PRODUCTION AND CONTROL IN INDIA.—Increased production of food 
is the first consideration. How is this to be accomplished ? No doubt ‘“‘grow 
more food’’ propaganda has its value, though alimited one. More concrete 
incentives are required. Such an incentive exists in the high and rising price 
of food grains, which must stimulate the agriculturist to produce and sell as 
much food as he can. Provincial and State governments can assist by such 
measures as supplying more seed at cheap rates to cultivators, supplying 
manure or grants for its purchase, reducing irrigation charges, remitting 
revenue on land now brought under cultivation with food crops, and so on. 

Whether it is possible to increase food production rapidly under war 
conditions by such means, only experience will show. The favourability or 
otherwise of weather conditions for the next few harvests will probably have 
more influence on the food situation than the achievements of ‘‘grow more 
food’’ campaigns. The amount of land suitable for cultivation not already 
under crops must be very small in relation to the area already under cultiva- 
tion. The supply of manure will be limited by failure of imports and trans- 
port difficulties. On the other hand, some land producing nonedible cash crops 
for which the market has disappeared will become available. The cultivation 
of vegetables on ‘‘available lands adjoining homesteads’’ can certainly be 
increased. 

It is anticipated (by the Hon’ble Member for Education, Health and 
Lands) that as a result of the food production drive an additional 9,600,000 
acres will be put under food crops, giving an additional outturn of nearly 
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2,200,000 tons of grain, consisting of 880,000 tons of rice, 470,000 tons of 
wheat, 830,000 tons of millet and 50,000 tons of gram. 

There appears to be some anxiety on the part of governments lest the 
campaign for the increased production of food should lead to a glut of certain 
staples, with consequent fall in prices. It has been suggested that the cultivator 
should be insured against such an occurrence by the fixation of minimum 
prices and a guarantee that the government will purchase surplus crops. From 
the commercial point of view, there may be some sense in the word ‘‘surplus’’ 
as applied to staple foods in India; there is none from the standpoint of 
nutrition. An increase of 20 to 30 per cent in food production would be 
absorbed if the entire population had enough to eat, and it must also be re- 
called that the population is growing rapidly. 

A central organisation which is fully informed about the situation in 
all parts of the country is obviously necessary. The Food Production Con- 
ference recommended that ‘‘when there is a deficit of a particular commodity 
in the country as a whole the distribution should as far as transport facilities 
permit aim at an equality of sacrifice on all consumers of that commodity’’. 
This is admirable in principle, but scarcely in tune with practice. The natural 
tendency of Provinces and States is to grab all the food they can. The 
Government of India has recently set up a Central Food Advisory Council 
whose functions inelude the following : 

(1) To pool, study and disseminate all available information regarding 
food and fodder production ; (2) to plan on an all India basis the food and 
fodder production programme for the different regions and tender advice in 
regard to its execution; and (3) to advise the authorities responsible about 
the equitable distribution of the available food stocks. 

This body will naturally be largely dependent on data supplied by 
Provincial and State governments. Within each Province, a special officer 
with a small staff could be deputed to obtain and collate information about the 
situation in various areas. 

With regard to the control of available food supplies, the present 
situation (July, 1942) is peculiarly chaotic. The fixation of maximum prices 
tends to. be inoperative because dealers either evade the regulations or with- 
hold stocks if they think the fixed price is too low. A ‘‘black market’’ readily 
develops. Appeals and threats are alike ineffective. It may therefore become 
necessary, if the situation worsens, for the government to take over the 
purchase, distribution and sale of certain food products, at any rate in cer- 
tain areas where scarcity, distress and profiteering are rampant. In England 
the government either directly or through its agents has become the wholesale 
purchaser of food, and fixes the price at which it is sold to the retailer, 
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In Madras, during the recent food shortage, the Triplicane Urban Co- 
operative Society, assisted by the Government, played a most useful part in 
organising an emergency supply scheme. The situation was complicated by 
the evacuation, shortage of local transport, etc. The Society was able to 
supply the public with food at a reasonable cost when most of the retailers 
had left the city and those who remained were charging exorbitant prices. 
Twentyfive depots were opened in addition to the 33 branches of the Society 
previously in existence. 

The Food Production Conference recommended that the present food 
production drive should be used as an opportunity of instructing the cultivator 
in ways and means securing a more balanced diet for himself and his family. 
It is possible that the campaign for rapidly increasing food supplies may prove 
of benefit to India after the war has been won. War sometimes leads to 
reforms and developments which may take a generation or so to effect in 
peace-time, 

To the nutrition worker, the food situation in India is thoroughly un- 
satisfactory in normal times. A nation-wide ‘‘grow more food’’ campaign 
would have been appropriate in 1938, before tho war started, and will be 
appropriate in 1945, when, let us hope, the war will be over. The majority of 
the population lives on a diet far remote from the most moderate standards of 
adequate nutrition. If India depends entirely on what she can herself produce, 
a very large increase in the production of various foods is necessary to raise 
existing standards to a satisfactory level. Some of these may be roughly 
indicated as follows: cereals, thirty per cent increase; pulses, one hundred 
per cent; milk and milk products, three or four hundred per cent; meat, fish 
and eggs, several hundred per cent; vegetables, particularly green leafy vege- 
tables, one hundred per cent or thereabouts. There is plenty of scope here for 
the application of scientific methods to agriculture, animal husbandry and 
fisheries. On a broader view, there seems no reason why India should, in a 
well-organised world, be entirely self-dependent as regards her food supply. 
The mind of man, even amidst the present perplexity and confusion, is slowly 
groping its way towards the conception of a planned world economy in which 
the enormous resources which the application of science can create will be 
distributed according to the needs of each group within our species. 








PLANNING WARTIME NUTRITION 
A. C, UKIL 


In spite of the strict rationing of food in Britain, the health of the British people is 
reported to be very satisfactory. This has been achieved through proper planning of nutrition. 
In view of the seriousness of our situation, Dr, Ukil’s article on “Planning Wartime Nutri- 
tion” is reproduced from “Science & Culture ” with the kind permission of the author, as it 
is not only timely but has many valuable suggestions as to how wartime nutrition should be 
planned in India to tide over a national crisis. 

Dr. Ukil is member of the Bengal Nutrition Committee and Sanitary Board. 


HE approach of the war to India’s borders, the consequent loss of some 
territories wherefrom food used to be imported and the difficulties of 
shipping, along with the needs of the army and the evacuees, have 

focussed the attention of the Government, the political parties and the public 
on the food position and food problem in India. The seriousness of the position 
was discussed by the author as far back as December, 1939! and also at a sym- 
posium on food planning at the Indian Science Congress early in 1941.’ 

81% of the cultivated lands in India is employed for the production of 
food grains and 19% for the production of non-food or commercial crops, from 
the proceeds of which the peasant has to meet the cost of clothing, fuel, hous- 
ing, social needs, taxes, farm equipment, medical expenses and payment of 
debt. During 1900-1934, while the population has increased by 21%, the area 
under food crops has increased by only 9%, chiefly by the almost complete con- 
version of pastures into tilled lands, with the result that 50% of the cattle in 
India today is underfed. The consequent impoverishment of cattle and other 
causes, which need not be dilated upon here, have led to a gradually decreas- 
ing productive capacity of the soil, so much so that, within the decade 1931- 
1940 the production of rice per acre has fallen by nearly 100 lbs. India’s in- 
ternal food supply has thus gradually fallen short of her requirements and 
India has gradually become a food importing country. The present war, by cut- 
ting short the imports, has aggravated the food position further. 

PRINCIPLES OF WARTIME NUTRITION.—A properly constituted diet should 
not only contain energy-yielding foods, like cereals (rice, wheat, barley, jowar- 
bajra oats, Indian corns, etc.), fats and sugar, but also protective foods or foods 


1 Ukil, A. C_—Food Planning in Bengal, Food and Nutrition Exposition, Calcutta Cor- 
poration, December, 1939, 

2 Ukil, A. C.—Opening Address at the Symposium on “Food Planning in India”, Pro- 
ceedings of the 28th Indian Science Congress, January, 1941, Part IV, p. 95, et, seq. 
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which protect the body against dysfunction and disease, such as proteins ® 
(animal proteins,—milk and milk products, fish, eggs, meat; vegetable 
proteins—pulses, peas, beans, lentils and nuts), mineral salts and vitamins, 
which are available from green leaf vegetables, root vegetables and fruits. 
Infants and growing children need relatively more animal foods, particularly 
milk and milk products and vitamins, than adults. Expectant and nursing 
mothers have also their special requirements. 

Studies made at the Stanford University in U.S.A. (1941) have shown 
that there is a close correlation between the economic status of a nation and 
the degree of its dependance on wheat and other starchy foods. Starchy foods 
constitute less than 40% of the diet of seven countries—U.S.A., Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Great Britain, Sweden and Switzerland—all of which are 
rich countries. By contrast, starchy foods supply more than 80% of the diet 
of India, Java, Rumania, Russia, Philippines, China, Manchukuo, Ceylon, 
Indo-China, Madagascar and Nigeria. By this standard Japan ranks slightly 
higher than other Asiatic countries, for starchy foods (mostly rice) make up 
only 70-80% of the Japanese diet. 

The objective of war food policy should, therefore, be to supply (i) a 
sufficient quantity of the protective foods, and (ii) a sufficient quantity of the 
energy-producing foods. It has been found that food requirements of men 
joining the fighting services need to be increased by 25-30%. The same holds 
good in the case of persons engaged in the heavy industries. Apart from the 
requirements of food per head of the population, it will thus be seen that the 
total requirements of food in wartime in any country have to be increased by 
at least 5-10%. In planning the protein supply, the dairy cow should have 
priority over the more costly items, like eggs and meat.* The aim should be 
to encourage the production of a few well-selected items of food required for 
balanced nutrition rather than allowing uncontrolled production of food at 
random, as is permissible in peace time. There should be a well-determined 
balance between the production of the food and the cash crops. A sufficient 
quantity of those cash crops should be grown which can have an immediate 
internal market now, in order to enable the peasant to purchase the other ne- 
cessities of life from his cash return. If we must increase food production, it 
is necessary to produce only such items of food as will conserve the nutrition 
of the people and will at the same time be within their purchasing power. Even 
when the production of food is increased, the difficulties will not be solved un- 

3 For adults, it is desirable that one-third of the protein requirements, and for growing 
children at least 50%, should come from animal sources, 
4 Fish should not be considered as a costly food in a country so rich in rivers and so 


completely encircled by sea, A scientific development of fisheries may supply a cheap source 
of animal protein to a large percentage of the underfed population, 
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less arrangements are made to ensure an equitable distribution of the food. 
The potentialities of a co-operative system of production, storage, transport 
and distribution of food should be fully explored. TheGovernment in England 
is spending £50 millions a year to ensure this and to keep down food prices. 

The war has increased the necessity of ensuring that the diet of the 
whole nation should be adequate for health. Victory goes to the nation which 
shows a physique free from illness and possesses the greatest stamina and 
powers of endurance. The Hon’ble Mr. N.R. Sarker, member for Education, 
Health and Lands with the Central Government, has rightly pointed out that 
‘* a well-considered policy in reference to food production is an integral part 
of a successful War Effort.’’ According to President Roosevelt, ‘‘ Food isa 
weapon as much as munitions, and it will continue to be a weapon in all efforts 
towards ensuring a more orderly, prosperous and peaceful world.’’ 

Food production implies the production of the right type of food in ade- 
quate quantities and where this falls short of requirements, nutritionists and 
scientific workers should think of alternate sources of food, such as the intro- 
duction of soya bean, a rich source of protein and a crop of great commercial 
value, the ‘‘Ersatz’’ food of Germany, the use of natural or fortified foods, 
or the conversion of inedible food into edible food, ete. Fortified bread (i.e., 
bread which is enriched with vitamin B,, nicotinic acid and iron) is now on 
sale in Britain and America. 

SOME FLAWS IN THE PRESENT “‘GROW MORE FOOD’’ CAMPAIGN.—One 
following the reports of the various conferences on food production and control 
of prices, recently held under the auspices of the Central Government and the 
provincial authorities, will find to one’s regret that, while they are advocating 
the slogan ‘‘Grow more food for man and animals’’ on a regional self-sufficiency 
basis, they have not taken into consideration the physiological requirements of 
food for the population according to age, sex and the nature of work, and have 
not taken into consideration the diminishing fertility of the soil and its suit- 
ability in different parts of the country for growing substitute food crops which 
may fill up the gaps in nutritional deficiencies caused by the war. For example, 
the Central authorities have confined the consideration to four important 
crops, viz., rice, wheat, jowarbajra and gram ; Assam has thought fit to en- 
courage the production of rice and potato—both carbohydrate foods ; Bengal 
is encouraging the production of rice, dal (pulses), mustard oil, spices, potato 
and, if possible, wheat. In the re-planning of crops and the drive for increas- 
ed food production during the present war, sufficient attention has not been 
paid to the nutritional requirements of the different sections of the human po- 
pulation and of cattle, nor to the requirements of irrigation and manure re- 
quired for intensive cultivation, which should be particularly encouraged at 
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the present moment. 

Unless infants and growing children are supplied with enough milk, 
the whole of the future generation will be physiologically crippled. If it is 
intended to increase the production of milk and manure, cattle should receive 
more and better food. Nutritional studies in India have shown that a greater 
proportion of ‘‘energy-yielding’’ foods is consumed by the population than 
what is needed, in the absence or at the expense of essential ‘‘protective’’ 
foods. There is not so much shortage of ‘‘energy-yielding’’ foods as of 
‘‘protective’’ foods in the dietary of the Indian population today. The drive 
should, therefore, be more towards an increased production of the ‘‘protec- 
tive’’ foods. Since milk, the best type of animal protein, cannot be made 
available for the whole population, priority of supply, out of the available 
production, should be given to infants and growing children. The adult po- 
pulation can make up for its deficiency by increasing the quantity of vegeta- 
ble proteins, such as are present in pulses, peas, ground-nuts and soya beans. 
A striking increase in the production of milk and milk products may be diffi- 
cult to ensure at the present moment, but there is no reason why the deficiency 
in protein and other components of diet cannot be supplemented by the incor- 
poration of suitable substitutes. For example, it has been shown in the 
Philippines that a combination of 80% rice and 20% soya beans °, with the in- 
corporation of such vegetables as are possible to grow in the compound of 
every house, make a balanced diet for the adult population. It has further 
been shown that milk consumption, both in adults and children, can be redue- 
ed to half by mixing equal parts of milk and steam-processed soya beans. 
Whole-meal wheat flour and hand-pounded coarse-grained carboiled rice have 
been shown to be more nourishing than polished grains. It has further been 
shown that if the rice water is not thrown away, the actual consumption of rice 
can be reduced by 25%. Misuse and waste, which are too common, both before 
and after cooking, and which account for a loss of 10% or so, should be pre- 
vented. Cooking should be so adjusted as to conserve the nutritive properties 
of food to the maximum. Overcoming ignorance and conservatism regarding 
food by propaganda and suitable education should be one of the planks of the 
Government approach to the problem of food crisis. 

There isa great deal of force in the suggestion given by Mahatma 
Gandhi (Harijan, January, 25, 1942) that food taken in excess of the biologi- 
cal requirements is not only food actually wasted but puts an undue strain on 

5 For more detailed information, please refer to the following papers :— 

(1) Ukil, A, C.--Soya Bean as a Component of Balanced Diet, ScrENCE AND CULTURE, 7, 
111, 1941-42, 

(2) Soya <h in Infant Feeding—from the Section of Physiological Hygiene, All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, ScrmNCE AND CULTURE, 7, 563, 1941-42, 
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the organs of digestion, detoxication and elimination which ultimately leads 
to ill-health. Another economy recommended by him is that half the quanti- 
ty of grain as wheat or rice will meet the dietetic needs when not taken in 
sloppy form. He has advocated the use of raw salad vegetables and fruits and 
advises the elimination of sweet dishes altogether. Since the poor people can- 
not afford to have much of animal protein, he advises rich people, who are 
accustomed to take milk, cheese, eggs or meat, to eliminate pulses and oils from 
their food, so that the poor people can get a better supply of pulses and oils. 

Crop PLANNING.—In the light of the principles enunciated above, always 
remembering that the cost or cheapness of the food is directly related to the 
purchasing capacity of the population, it may be possible to map out suitable 
areas for the cultivation of a limited number of selected food crops, in terms 
of the nutritional requirements of the people, to curtail the cultivation of cash 
crops which had a mainly export market and to encourage the production of 
substitute dual purpose crops (7.¢., suitable both for food and commercial use) 
like groundnuts, soya beans etc. Such seeds should be used for cultivation as 
will grow easily and profusely under diverse climatic conditions and which 
possess the nutritive qualities for the food of a particular group. 

If it is found that the available cropped area is inadequate or too 
infertile for producing the different components of food for the population, 
there are two alternatives open to us: (1) to increase the production on the 
available acreage by 2-3 times, as has been done in other countries, by inten- 
sive cultivation and crop rotation with the help of easily manufactured manures, 
and thus to liberate enough land for the cultivation of food and cash crops 
and fodder, or (2) to increase the acreage by utilising current fallow and cul- 
turable waste lands by reclaiming them, where necessary, with the help of 
irrigation and drainage. Of the two methods, the former is suitable for a 
short-term planning and the latter for a long-term planning. In any ease, a 
minimum but fair price shopld be guaranteed to the farmer, while the pro- 
duction should be so regulated that the population can get the optimum re- 
quirements at the minimum price. 

A judicious crop planning implies the introduction of improved varieties 
of seeds and of improved methods of manuring; an equitable distribution of 
grain, fodder, money and soil-recuperating crops on the available land ; a bet- 
ter control of pests and diseases; the encouraging of a wider cultivation of 
those crops which are likely to make up the deficiencies in national diet, if 
necessary by offering concessions in money or remission of revenue assess- 
ment; and finally, the introduction of suitable marketing and distributive 
machinery by means of co-operative seeds stores, storage and selling organi- 
sations. The middle-man should be kept away as far as possible, otherwise 
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disturbances in supply of food and equitable economic return to the peasant 
may be created. The Government should be well advised to pay adequate 
attention to the development of industries which are subsidiary to agriculture. 
In Japan, this accounts for a considerable augmentation (20%) of the income 
of the agricultural classes. Spinning and hand-weaving have got immense 
potentialities in this direction. 

In times of food scarcity, adulteration is a much greater danger than in 
peace time. This should be controlled by suitable education of the public and 
the punishment of miscreants. 

Further, crop planning should be so directed that it serves the needs of 
the enormous starving livestock population we have in India today. Whereas 
in other countries, cattle manure is fully returned to the soil to enrich its fer- 
tility, in India the major part is burnt as fuel. This should be prevented by 
law. The enormous possibilities of using human excreta as manure have not 
been tapped in India, as have been successfully used in northern China and 
Japan. Composting and utilisation of town wastes for manurial purposes 
have remained practically untapped. 

A press communique, published on the 22nd April, 1942, tells us that 
the Government of Bengal proposes to purchase 54 million maunds of rice, 
dal and some other commodities, which they consider essential but which can 
be easily produced in the province, at a cost of Rs. 25 crores. While the 
cultivators are crying for better irrigation, manure and seeds, it would be an 
economically unsound policy to spend such a large amount for buying off the 
meagre excess produce from the fertility-depleted soil of the province. Such 
funds may better be utilised in ensuring a larger produce of planned crops, in 
keeping down prices and in buying such essential foods for nutrition as are not 
possible to produce in the province. Happily the announcement has since 
been repudiated by the Government in a subsequent statement. 

The food shortage and the economic crisis may deepen as the war goes 
on. The problem is so vast and complex, requiring education, persuasion 
and judicious compulsion, that successful results can only be achieved if the 
Government and the people, irrespective of party affiliations, join hands and 
put their shoulders to the wheel. 

The agriculturists, who form the bulk of the population (70%), are 
mostly illiterate and bound by old ideas of cultivation, crop planning and 
food habits. It should be possible to re-orientate their ideas in the present 
crisis with the combined aid of the State officers and leaders of the people. 
Where these efforts fail, a judicious restriction cum extension in crop plan- 
ning might have to be enforced by law. Finally, rationing might have to be 
resorted to, but in this, we hope, the administrative authorities will keep in 
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mind the nutritional requirements of the different groups of population. 

The present war has focussed attention on food shortage during the war, 
but during the transition from war to peace afterwards when we shall be re- 
quired to move from war economy to peace economy, we shall have to face 
tasks on human relief and rehabilitation on a colossal scale. It is extremely 
necessary now, therefore, to mobilise a body of experts in agriculture, tech. 
nology, agricultural and animal husbandry, geography, nutrition, several 
branches of economies and political science, transportation, marketing and 
price behaviour, whose job it will be to study the problems in all its details and 
interrelated spheres until the food and socio-economic position is stabilized. 

A PLEA FOR THE MORE EXTENDED CULTIVATION OF SOYA BEANS °,—Ex- 
periments carried out in India have shown that soya beans contain about double 
the quantity and a superior quality of proteins as compared with pulses which 
are far inferior industrially. It grows easily and quickly on most types of soil 
and it enriches the soil while it grows. After steam processing and extraction 
of the oil, it can be turned into a perfectly edible food, both for man and 
cattle. The oil may be employed in making butter and lard substitutes and 
soap, while the expressed juice from soaked seeds can yield vegetable milk, 
cheese and curd. The range of byproducts is almost incredible, the chief of 
them being cattle food, enamels and varnishes, rubber substitutes, linoleum, 
rayon, printing inks, celluloid, explosives, glycerine and some parts of motor 
cars. Production and processing of soya bean in the United States have de- 
veloped into a multi-million dollar industry according to the 1939 census of 
manufacturers. 

It is thus not only a valuable food and forage crop but also a commer- 
cial crop of enormous possibilities, suited for both domestic consumption and 
export. Besides, it is one of the best soil-recuperating crops. There is no 
other crop which can feed, clothe and support the peasant from its production. 
Soya bean cultivation must be accompanied by the processing industry; other- 
wise the conversion of the beans into human food and the utilisation of the 
numerous byproducts will not be facilitated. 

It may be argued that the population in India generally are not yet 
accustomed to the use of soya beans in food. Education and demonstration, 
along proper lines, regarding cultivation and methods of preparation of food 
may remove the difficulties to a great extent. When the potato and ground- 
nut crop were introduced into India doubts were expressed about the possibi- 
lity of the people taking up their agriculture seriously, but experience has 


6 For a more detailed consideration, please refer to the following paper : 
Ukil, A. C—A Plea for an Extended Cultivation of Soya Beans in India, ScIENCE 
AND CULTURE, 7, 351, 1941-42, 
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shown them to be false. It may not be possible to fit in the cultivation of 
soya beans in a short term planning during the ensuing season, but the possi- 
bilities of a long drawn-out war should be kept in mind and hence steps should 
be taken well ahead of further difficulties with regard to food supply. The 
Government should make arrangements for the distribution of soya seeds in 
the first instance, before the peasants learn to select the seeds themselves. 
The Agriculture Departmental Store in Kashmir sells the local, Itoson, and 
Manchurian varieties of seeds at Rs. 5/- per maund, which is cheaper than the 
cost of pulses in Bengal. 

Foop PLANNING IN BENGAL.—The Government of India has declared that 
‘*a food production drive is primarily the responsibility of Provincial and State 
Governments’’. Although regional self-sufficiency and the maintenance of an 
equilibrium of prices should be the aim, a certain amount of inter-provincial 
co-operation and coordination in production and supply will be found to be of 
mutual advantage. Only the surplus crop of an area should be allowed to move 
into another area by such transport methods as are easily available locally. 
Hoarding foodstuffs should not be permitted except through consumers’ co- 
operatives under State supervision. It would be of great advantage to the pea- 
sants if the production and supply methods are organised through the help of 
co-operative organisations. Such methods have proved themselves to be of great 
use in wartime China. 

Let us now look at the. problem in Bengal so far as the essential require- 
ments are concerned. It is sad to think that Bengal does not produce enough 
food for her population and has to depend on outside areas not only for rice, 
but also for wheat, salt, sugar, pulses, butter and ghee, mustard oil, spices, 
many vegetables, groundnuts, eggs, fish and fruits, besides being compelled to 
import a large amount of tinned foods and dried fruits from foreign countries. 
The province has to import Rs. 30 crores of food materials every year. Some 
of these supplies have been dislocated, others may be jeopardized at any 
moment in course of this war. 

The population of Bengal, according to the 1941 census, exceeds 60 mil- 
lions, which marks an increase of 20% over the 1931 census. Of this number, 
approximately 5 millions belong to the age group 0-3 years, 34 millions to the 
age group 3-5 years and 13 millions to the age group 5-15 years ; the remaining 
two-thirds of the population constitute the adult population. The number of 
expectant and nursing mothers would be about 34 millions. It has already 
been pointed out that the latter section of the population and the infants and 
growing children require special nourishment for their health and growth. 

Out of 30 million acres of net cropped area in Bengal, 194 million acres 
are devoted to the cultivation of paddy. Bengal accounts for 29% of the all 
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India production in rice. Only 7% of the cropped area is irrigated and only 6 
million acres are double-cropped. 124 millions acres of land are lying waste as 
current fallow and culturable waste. 14% of the total area in the province is 
under forests. Bengal has a vast water surface which is lying untapped so far 
as fish supply is concerned. 

It has been shown that agriculture cannot support more than 250 persons 
to the square mile, and Bengal has an average density of 650 persons to the 
square mile, There is thus not only a shortage of cultivating and cultivable land 
but the actual production falls far short of the requirements of the population. 
Among agricultural families, 22% live on agricultural wages, 12% live as 
bargadars or sharecroppers, landless labourers number about 30 lakhs, while 
non-working dependants number 4 millions. It is estimated that only 20% of 
the people are well nourished. An average adult belonging to Bengal requires 
for his daily diet 12 ounces of rice, 3 ounces of other cereals, 4 ounces of milk, 
2 ounces of pulses, 4 ounces of non-leafy vegetables, 4 ounces of fresh leafy 
vegetables, 2 ounces of fats and oils and 2 ounces of fruits (including tomatoes), 
and if he can afford, a couple of ounces of fish and/or meat. 

Let us now think in terms of some of the main nutritional requirements 
of the population. 

MAIN NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS.—Milk.—With regard to the total milk 
production in an area, priority of supply should be given to infants and chil- 
dren up to 15 years of age and to expectant and nursing mothers. It will be 
doing a great good to them if a sufficient quantity of shark liver oil, which can 
be cheaply produced in this province, is supplied to them. Calculating the 
daily requirements of milk to be 14 seer per head up to 3 years of age and 4 
seer per head up to 15 years, 60% of the milk produced in Bengal will have to 
be reserved for these groups, before the remainder is released for consumption 
among adults. 52,000 maunds of milk are used daily in the production of coagu- 
lated milk or chhana, which is chiefly employed in the manufacture of sweets, 
which are consumed by the richer sections of the adult population. The whole 
amount of the whey containing valuable nutritive materials is thrown away, 
which is a grave waste in the face of severe shortage of milk in the province. 
The production of chhana may be stopped, by law, during the war. This, of 
course, refers to our immediate requirements on a short-term basis. It is a 
much better plan to pay more attention to the dairy cow in the larger interests 
of nutrition and agriculture. 

Rice.—Deducting 550,000 tons for seed requirements, the shortage of 
food with regard to rice is estimated to be 2,000,000 tons. Until the oceupa- 
tion of Lower Burma, 14 million tons of rice used to be imported annually into 
Bengal. We should encourage the cultivation of soya beans, so that the people 
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may be induced to mix 20% of soya beans with rice. This will not only pro- 
vide a much better or balanced nutrition to the people but will also entirely 
redeem the shortage of rice caused by the stoppage of exports from Burma. 
Fine milling of rice may be prevented by law. Proper educative propaganda 
should be made to ask people to take parboiled rice and not throw away the 
water in which rice is boiled. 

Wheat.—On an average, 300,000 tons of wheat are consumed every year 
in Bengal, as against 74,000 tons produced ( =a shortage of 226,000 tons). 

Pulses and beans.—Ayiproximately 1,53,570 tons of these vegetable pro- 
teins are imported annually’ into Bengal. As regards mustard oil, the province 
produces only one-tenth of her requirements. A certain amount of maize 
(=64 million maunds) is consumed, mostly by poor people residing in the 
hills. A certain amount of pulses and oil cakes has to be reserved as protein 
food for cattle. Taking various factors into consideration, we suggest that 
the 2,000,000 acres of land released by the restriction of jute cultivation in the 
current year be employed as follows : 1,000,000 acres for the cultivation of soya 
beans, 500,000 acres for the cultivation of two varieties of pulses which grow 
esily and are cheap in price (e. g., Bengal gram and mati-kalai), 250,000 acres 
each for the cultivation of mustard and groundnuts. 

Sugarcane and Potato: Vegetables.—In the dietary of a starch-consuming 
population, sugarcane and potato do not hold an important place. Hence, 
their cultivation may be considerably restricted. The consumption of gur may 
be encouraged, if necessary, in preference to vitamin-free sugar. If necessary, 
the consumption may be restricted by rationing and stoppage of imports. 
250,000 acres can easily be spared out of the restriction of cultivation of these 
crops. Half of this area can be devoted to the cultivation of wheat and half to 
vegetables, especially green leafy vegetables, tomatoes and the other usual vege- 
tables which grow easily in the country during different seasons of the year. 

A large consumption of vegetables supplies valuable minerals and vita- 
mins A and C in wartime but its need is not sufficiently realised by a large 
majority of people. It has been shown that a consumption of 30% more vege- 
tables can make good the deficiency of fruits. It has been shown in England 
that vegetables grown on 300 square yards of land can supply the nutritional 
requirements, expected from vegetables, for a family of five. Such vegetables 
should be encouraged which are easy to grow, have a sturdy crop and possess 
a good storing quality. If it is found at any time that the supply of vitamins 
from natural sources proves inadequate for the needs of the population, synthe- 
tic vitamins may be manufactured and supplied to them. 

Fruits.—It is not possible to grow fruits at short notice, but the existing 
fruit production may be preserved by drying and eanning, where possible. 
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Wastage, which is far too common, should be discouraged. Among the cheap 
and easily available fruits, amla or amlaki is a rich source of vitamin C. 

In estimating the acreages and the production, consideration has been 
given in the preceding pages to the question of intensive cultivation and crop 
rotation. If this is done, Bengal can not only obtain self-sufficiency as re- 
gards her food requirements, but may probably have a surplus. One serious 
defect which is not easy to overcome is with regard to the production of milk. 
The daily per capita consumption of milk in Bengal is 6 ounces, as compared 
to 40 ounces in Great Britain and 45 ounces in Australia, The annual produc- 
tion of milk per head of cattle in India is 30 gallons, as compared to 387 gallons 
in Denmark and 380 gallons in Switzerland. It is estimated that the number 
of animals per acre of grazing in Bengal is from 30 to 69, while the proper 
number should not exceed two or at most three. Such ill-nourished cattle of 
inferior breeds, instead of supporting the peasant, have proved a drag on him. 
Since most of the pasture land in the province has been misappropriated by 
man to satisfy his hunger, the State should investigate whether the cultivation 
of fodder crops on spare forest land can meet the situation, in addition to a 
more extensive use of leguminous forage and-oil cakes which will be available 
as a result of the drive suggested above. Further extension of tea cultivation 
should be restricted, if possible, and any available land in the tea gardens 
should be utilised for growing cash crops and soya beans. 

With her extensive sea face, Bengal ought to be self-sufficient with re- 
gard to salt, an essential commodity. Although Rs. 40 lakhs worth of spices 
are imported into Bengal every year, we have refrained from giving it a special 
consideration, as we think their use should be considerably restricted and, if 
necessary, one should be able to do without them in wartime. 

It will be seen that we have omitted the consideration of the more costly 
foods like meat and eggs. Provided adequate milk supply is assured, their use 
need not be encouraged among the Jow-income sections of the population. 
Bengal can, however, afford ‘to be generous with regard to fish, if only the 
Government takes up the question seriously. 

Finally, an appeal must be broadcast to the public to be thrifty, to have 
a smaller choice of the essential food ingredients needed for balanced nutri- 
tion, to modify cooking in such a way that less fuel and less time is needed 
for cooking, and not to waste any food that can possibly be conserved. One 
should not grumble at these temporary restrictions but rather boldly face the 
situation we are now confronted with. We should remember that, in spite of 
a considerable rationing in wartime Britain, the nutrition and health of the 
people over there are as satisfactory as can be conceived, for there science has 
been brought to the service of man in tiding over an emergency. 























THE PROBLEM OF REFUGEES AND EVACUEES 
B. H. MEHTA 


In a world disorganised by war, the care of Refugees and Evacuees becomes a vital 
function of every civilized society. Pointing out the dangers Burma had to face owing to her 
unpreparedness, Dr. Mehta shows in this article how the problem of providing them food, 
shelter and employment can be dealt with effectively and offers valuable suggestions for well- 
organised schemes for their protection and rehabilitation, 


N a war-torn world filled with suffering humanity, the people whose lands 
and homes are conquered by the invaders easily obtain the sympathy of 
their fellowmen. The presence of mere sympathy, however, is little com- 

fort to those who with their children and few belongings are compelled to leave 
their hearths and homes and their source of livelihood to search for shelter, 
and new lands where they may again begin their struggle for existence. They 
require genuine aid at every step which may help them to endure hardships, 
maintain their stamina, and enable them to adapt and adjust themselves to new 
conditions and ways of living. 

It is not only necessary to prepare ourselves to receive people from 
outside our country who are the victims of the wrath of conquering armies, 
though laws of hospitality and mutual aid demand that we do everything in our 
power to assist them, but prepare ourselves, in a large country like India, to 
evacuate persons and help refugees from a point of invasion to a place of 
relative shelter within the country. This movement and transference of 
population may take place especially from the major cities of commercial and 
industrial importance to rural areas which are not likely to face thé ex- 
perience of real battle. 

The aim of Help to Evacuees and Refugees Movement should be to take 
adequate and systematic measures for the speedy, organised and comfortable 
removal of population from one place to another with a view to afford them 
immediate relief or reasonable means and opportunities to settle down and 
adapt themselves to new conditions. The problems and treatment of evacuees 
coming from distant conquered countries will be naturally somewhat different 
from the treatment of Home evacuees. Foreign refugees always live in the 
hope of returning to their original theatre of livelihood and therefore would 
like to make only temporary adjustments, but care should be taken that undue 
optimism may not lead to a failure of speedy adjustment to new circumstances, 
The chances of returning to their homes and working in more settled times 
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are always greater in the case of Home evacuees. 

In the treatment of this problem, the question of the Agency to be en- 
trusted with relief work is of considerable importance. This question must 
be answered first in terms of official vs. non-official, and central vs. decentral- 
ised agencies. It is possible to answer immediately that there should be an 
official and central agency to deal with such a vast problem. At least this will 
be the solution in any independent country. If a compromise at all becomes 
necessary, it is only because of distrust and suspicion, and a sense of narrow 
and selfish sectarianism which may exist in certain quarters. It is imperative 
that the government should create a special official and non-political agency 
with civil co-operation apart from the existing A.R.P. and other bodies to 
deal effectively with evacuation, and all other bodies organised for the same 
aim should co-ordinate their efforts and assist the central organisation. The 
functions and duties of this central authority should be :— 

(1) To educate public opinion in all aspects of the problem. 

(2) To obtain information and statistical data in important areas with 
regard to evacuation. 

(3) To plan methodical evacuation in times of danger. 

(4) To make arrangements for transport, and the provision of food and 
shelter during evacuation, and to create medical aid centres and police posts 
along the routes selected for evacuation. 

(5) To organise officers for the registration of evacuees who have no 
predetermined destination as soon as they arrive at their new destinations. 

(6) To organise relief and systematic aid to evacuees in terms of housing 
aid, provision of maintenance and wherewithals of existence, employment, 
care of health, education of children, and such other aid as may become neces- 
sary for the later restoration and reinstatement of families in their original 
domicile. 

It is usually understood that the problem of evacuees appears only when 
families have reached their destination after leaving a war affected area. The 
solution of the problem becomes comparatively easier if evacuation is organised 
by the State. In such a case a preliminary inquiry by a special department of 
the police or the municipality should precede any war emergency, and residents 
in different localities should keep the Evacuation Department informed of the 
arrangements made by families for evacuating their members in times of emer- 
gency. Absence of such measures has created considerable panic and disor- 
ganisation even in Western countries where the standard of intelligence of the 
masses is considerably higher than in a country like India. In India unorganised 
evacuation will almost certainly create panic and disorder, causing dislocation 
of traffic, and will probably interfere with the movement of troops. A volun- 
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tary organisation of the educated sections to help illiterate evacuees will be 
very helpful, if these volunteers themselves have fixed their destinations and 
agree only to lead groups of other evacuees who intend to proceed to the same 
destination. Evacuation under even a comparatively efficient leadership will 
prove far more advantageous than unorganised evacuation of large numbers 
by road, rail and other means of transport. If evacuation is to be organised, 
then a preliminary registration of intending evacuees, together with a general 
investigation of relevant data, will prove necessary and useful. 

Transport plays the most important part during any large scale evacua- 
tion of population from threatened cities. The road, the railway and the 
steamship are especially most utilised by evacuees and refugees, and therefore 
proper organisation is needed to bring about speedy and effective evacuation. 
The chief points that need attention in this respect are: (1) the adequacy of 
transport facilities; (2) the maximum utility of every available means of 
transport; (3) the proper distribution of transport facilities; (4) the framing 
of rules and regulations for the conduct of private means of transport; (5) the 
protection of life and property during evacuation; (6) the allotment of de- 
finite roads for the use of evacuees and (7) provision of food supply, shelter 
and bathing and sanitary arrangements during the journey. 

In most cases, the Transport Department of the government, working 
in co-operation with the Police, is able to make efficient arrangements for the 
provision, distribution and commandeering of all available transport facilities 
including railway engines, wagons, steamers, launches, boats, motor buses and 
motor cars. Extensive use was made of the bullock cart during the evacuation 
of Indians from Burma; the regulation and control of this means of transport 
in the city as well asin the village should not be neglected. Slow moving 
traffic is bound to cause maximum difficulties and therefore attention should 
be paid to the allotment of separate roads, wherever possible, and to the pro- 
vision of sidings. The police regulation and control of the use of private cars 
and bicycles should also be based on sound principles which ought to be con- 
veyed and explained to the public. In India there is a tendency on the part of 
government to remain too secretive and mysterious with regard to such mea- 
sures. A certain and reasonable amount of secrecy, wherever necessary, can 
be permitted and understood in wartime; but in order to secure public confid- 
ence, the association of non-official public opinion through committees becomes 


necessary. 

Protection of life and property is at all times the function of the Police, 
but in times of crisis semi-official and voluntary agencies will be called upon 
to assist the general public in every manner. It is on the civility, efficiency 
and nature of the organisation of these bodies and the amount of public con- 
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fidence enjoyed by them that the real welfare of all evacuees and refugees will 
depend. Whilst government should do all in its power to maintain efficient, 
well managed and well supplied centres along important routes to look after 
the feeding and health of evacuees and refugees, social groups in every city, 
town and village ought to realize the fundamental importance of the principle 
of Mutual Aid during such times, and undertake the organisation of canteens, 
bathing centres and rest centres for the benefit of their fellowmen. 

Registration of Evacuees.—Registration of evacuees and refugees, once 
they reach a place of shelter, should be compulsory and should be entrusted to 
the Police Department working in co-operation with voluntary organisations 
which function with similar aims. The registration should be thorough and 
complete and should contain detailed information of the members of the family 
evacuated and left behind, of property and other articles brought with them, 
the previous occupation of members, and conditions of health and education. 
This should apply even to those who do not require public assistance and who 
find shelter with friends and relatives. Once an evacuee family is registered, 
then its members should have identification ecards which will enable them to 
obtain assistance from public servants and institutions, and at the same time 
prevent the abuse of their position in an unscrupulous manner, 

Once the critical stage of the transport of population is over, the more 
important and extensive task, though less diffieult than that of helping the 
evacuees to settle down temporarily, or if necessary even permanently, of pro- 
viding for new adjustments of life will begin. The evacuation of Indians from 
Burma and the Far East has taught us invaluable lessons to guide us in the 
future. The initial chaos and the later want of policy and co-ordination and 
systematisation of efforts point out the consequences of unpreparedness. Such 
difficult problems cannot possibly be handled by mere government officials and 
departments, even if they secure the confidence of the people. Here is a need 
of trained men, specialised in speciffe branches of human welfare like housing, 
medical relief, unemployment, charity organisation and education. Each 
department has to determine its own policy, measure its resources, and organ- 
ise its effort, guided by some central co-ordinating State or official-cum-non- 
official agency. The central agency should have its branches spread over im- 
portant cities and towns under the management of paid officials. These branch- 
es should serve the purpose of an Information Bureau, Registration Office and 
Employment Bureau. 

Housing and Settling the Evacuees.—The treatment of this problem will 
depend upon the nature of dislocation of human life and the period in which 
a readjustment can be made. Temporary facilities can be provided in Eva 
cuee Camps organised in schools, dharmasalas and public buildings. More 
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permanent arrangements can be made by commandeering all available housing 
space, and if necessary biletting families upon the local population on a volun- 
tary or paid basis. If some permanent arrangement becomes necessary then 
colonisation schemes can be planned, and the working population can be 
settled on non-cultivated lands. Before any definite plan is undertaken, each 
branch office should carry out a special registration of applicants for housing 
aid, obtaining from them primary data regarding their housing habits, needs, 
standard of life, possibility of payment of rent, the period for which assist- 
ance is required, ete. This registration should be carried out speedily and 
housing plans should be based on the study of the local housing situation and 
the nature of information obtained from data collected during registration. A 
special supply department should look after the provision of building mate- 
rials for huts, if it becomes necessary to build them. 

It is a delicate problem to deal with the maintenance of families during 
even a transition period. The employment problem should necessarily be 
dealt with first, and wherever necessary doles and subsidies may be given. The 
Employment Bureau should carry out a detailed registration of the unemploy- 
ed, and the canvassing section should take positive measures for finding jobs. 
In the first instance there will be a classification of the unemployed, at least 
under the three main headings of skilled and unskilled labour, and profession- 
al workers. Each of the three classes have to be further sub-divided accord- 
ing to the specific occupations to which the worker belongs, and also aceording 
to the capacity to work interms of hard, medium and light work. Arrange- 
ments will also have to be made for the employment of women and the provi- 
sion of vocational guidance to young unemployed persons. In India Employ- 
ment Bureaus are rarely found to take scientific measures for canvassing jobs 
and exploring avenues of work. This involves a study of demand for workers 
in specific areas, the analysis and classification of advertisements, and direct 
and personal approach to employees. Over and above engaging the unemploy- 
ed in existing avenues of work, the Municipality and the State must take 
positive measures and create new schemes to employ evacuees and refugees, in 
case they are found in large numbers in any place. Public work schemes and 
the organisation of small handicraft industries will help to create scope for 
employment. 

The most important form of relief, and the most difficult from the point 
of view of administration, is the provision of doles, subsidies or maintenance 
allowance to those who are unable to provide for themselves during emergen- 
cies. The administration of this kind of relief will be done by the regional 
offices, and all public and private relief, as far as possible, should be adminis- 
tered through the central agency. Principles, policies and methods of admi- 
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nistration ought to be decided beforehand and should be subject to decisions 
of a central authority. That there is a woeful lack of a clear and consistent 
policy in India is evident in the treatment of evacuees from Burma. To 
illustrate, the following three statements, with reference to relief for evacuees, 
which appeared in the press may be quoted :— 

1. ‘“‘The Hon. Mr. M.S. Aney, Overseas Member, Government of India, 
has written a letter to Khan Abdul Qaiyum, M.L.A. (Central), over the ques- 
tion of Burma evacuees in the Frontier Province and has informed him that 
every male evacuee is entitled to get Rs. 20 monthly as subsistence allowance 
till he is employed and can earn his own livelihood, a woman Rs. 15 and a 
child Rs. 6. Mr. Aney has requested Khan Abdul Qaiyum to advise those eva- 
cuees in the frontier who are still without employment that they can apply to 
the authorities for the minimum allowance mentioned above. It is learned 
that a number of evacuees from the war zones are addressing applications to 
the War Resources Committee for employment. It is officially explained that 
the War Resources Committee have not assumed the responsibility for finding 
employment for evacuees, and that those desirous of obtaining employment 
should apply to the registration oflices opened for evacuees by the Governments 
concerned.”’ 

2. ‘‘Owing to a generous donation from His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund, the Department of Indians Overseas now has a special 
fund for affording assistance to organisations and associations working for the 
relief of Indian refugees from war zones. Non-official organisations and asso- 
ciations in the Province of Bombay carrying on this work who desire assistance 
from this Fund should submit applications for grants to the Government of 
Bombay together with a statement of probable requirements. It will be 
necessary for the organisations in receipt of assistance to submit monthly 
accounts of expenditure against the grant for the information of the Trustees 
of His Excellency the Vicerey’s War Purposes Fund.’’ 

3. ‘‘There still seems to be some misunderstanding regarding allow- 
ances payable to indigent refugees in India and to dependents of those Indians 
stranded in enemy occupied territories. All such allowances are granted only 
against undertakings to repay. It is for Provincial authorities to determine 
what allowance is suitable in individual cases; for the grant of allowance 
applications should be made to district authorities. The Government of India 
have assumed financial responsibility in respect of Indians and Anglo-Indians. 
Debits will be raised against other Governments for others who receive 
financial help. The Government of India have prescribed certain maxims for 
the guidance of Provineial authorities according to a sliding scale which 
allocates a relief remittance proportionate to the individual’s normal earnings, 
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plus concessions for dependents. This clearly is the only equitable method of 
computation,’’ 

The above three statements disclose a situation full of confusion and 
want of co-ordination of efforts. The provision of loans without any security 
and without any definite obligation to pay may prove helpful, but will not 
fulfil the primary object of giving a psychological sense of security to persons 
whose lives are disorganised and who find themselves helpless and stranded in 
the midst of strange and unknown environments. Moreover whilst the govern- 
ment is willing to give relief on a loan basis, it is willing to encourage non- 
official agencies which are not likely to give loans, but give assistance which 
will not be repaid. 

The third statement, which does not come from an official source, 
attempts to explain a government policy. Whilst it can be accepted that a 
uniform standard of help cannot be possible under all circumstances, it is very 
evident from the manner in which relief is given at present in India that there 
is a good deal of justification for criticism of racial and class discrimination 
in which Indians, and especially very poor Indians belonging to the working 
classes who have come back to their homeland in thousands, hardly receive 
any help at all. At times, being illiterate, they are even unaware of there 
being any possibility of obtaining relief through Government agencies. 

It should be evident to any one that a mere worker who during employ- 
ment does not earn even a minimum wage, cannot be expected to repay a loan 
even after employment, especially in these days of exceptionally high costs of 
living. The policy of giving a loan to persons who are victims of almost a 
complete uprooting of their lives is not likely to meet with public or scientific 
approval, and besides let us hope that such policy will be followed universally 
in India in relation to Indians of every class, and also in relation to the Anglo- 
Chinese and Anglo-Burmans; otherwise it will be difficult for the government 
to escape the charge of racial discrimination. 

Standards of Payment.—Several basic principles ought to guide the 
determination of the basis of relief. The important fundamental considera- 
tions are equity and evaluation of need in terms of standard of life and cost 
of living. The consideration of standard of life should not receive any undue 
consideration and the seale of payment should not be too low for the poor and 
unduly high for the better classes. In determining the amount of relief, the 
capacity for employment and the possible value of cash already in the posses- 
sion of the evacuee should be taken into account. It does not appear that the 
present arrangement in India has satisfied any one and the discriminatory treat- 
ment given to the Anglo-Chinese, the Anglo-Burmans and the Poles as against 
the very poor relief given to Indians has met with just criticism on all sides, 
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The amount of relief should include cost of food and clothing, rent, 
travelling expenses, expenses for education and medical relief and reasonable 
recreative amenities. Any relief given to the evacuees should be accompanied 
by intensive economic survey and Family Case Work for the family concern- 
ed. This will maintain direct and personal contact between the family and 
the relief agency. Thus up-to-date information will be always available re- 
garding changing conditions which will permit the determination for the need 
of relief at least once in every three months. Family case work and the ad- 
ministration of urgent relief as soon as it is needed will prevent any possible 
demoralisation of the family. 

There are three other directions of help still to be considered. They are 
education, medical relief and the giving of general assistance whenever required. 
When families do not get definitely settled in one place, the education of 
children is bound to suffer. It will be specially difficult to obtain higher and 
vocational education. A partial solution is the creation of colleges and other 
important institutions in rural areas and the organisation of residential Univer- 
sities. Even high schools in cities can be helped by the State to distribute 
themselves in the country with an addition of residential quarters. The staff 
of primary schools can be increased by giving employment to evacuee teachers, 
and more temporary buildings can be quickly built to house the classrooms. 

A special medical service or branches of the Red Cross ought to be 
organised, with adequate staff and travelling dispensaries, to cope with medical 
relief. Existing services should be more extensive and efficient, and the 
State should obtain the assistance of all medical men and women on a paid or 
a non-voluntary basis. 

The magnitude of the refugee and evacuee problem will depend upon the 
size of areas and the quantity and quality of the population affected. The 
problem will demand the immediate provision of relief during war-time, but 
it will take more gigantic proportions*after the war is over. Then repatria- 
tion will be attended to wherever possible, otherwise families will have to be 
helped to adjust and adapt themselves to new regions, conditions of living and 
standards of life. The entire social structure will be affected. Regrouping 
of human beings will take place. Probably there will be extreme inter- 
marriage. Even religious beliefs and forms of worship will undergo changes. 
Moulding and diverting these vital changes into channels which will help 
evolve a saner, healthier, happier society is no mean task, for the vast social 
and economic adjustments need clear and sympathetic understanding of human 
problems. Such constructive measures will have to be initiated by master- 
minds engaged in the planning of a national reconstruction fora new and 
better world. 














BUILDING UP CIVILIAN MORALE 


KATAYUN H. CAMA 


In modern total warfare when the classic distinction between fighters and non-fighters 
has been obliterated and when psychological strategy is as significant as military tactics civilian 
morale forms the strongest bulwark of a nation. In this article Dr. Cama discusses various 
aspects of this problem and offers constructive suggestions for building up civilian morale. 


{ ORALE is a wily word with more than sufficient fringes of meaning to 
justify an intensive exploration into its inner workings. Attempts at 
definition range all the way from a word, phrase, sentence or para- 

graph to lengthy philosophic dissertations covering entire volumes. Orace 
Wookey thought of it as ‘‘a dirty French word’’, and many a layman has 
followed in his wake regarding it suspiciously as nothing more than the alter- 
native to prostitution. The more simple minded define it as ‘‘confidence’’, 
‘‘team spirit’’, ‘‘will to win’’, “‘will to live’’ and ‘‘determination which can be 
translated into resilient action’’. Probably the coloured soldier who said ‘‘morale 
is what makes your laigs do what your haid knows ain’t possible,’’ came 
nearer to defining it than most of our learned professors and ’varsity dons. It 
is not at all surprising that Philip Broughton of the Federal Security Agency 
of Washington, D. C., envisaging the dangers of defining this subtle term, 
remarked, ‘‘Like Caesar’s wife in Mrs. Malaprop’s interpretation, it is all 
things to all men.’’ Nevertheless, the moment we try to probe into the various 
aspects of morale such as the psychiatric, social, economic, psychological, 
biological and political, the superficial fringes of meaning wear off and the 
deeper meaning with its inner intricacies and potentialities emerges. 
Professor Allport? reasons that morale ‘‘is a condition of physical and 
emotional well-being residing in the individual citizen; that this condition 
makes it possible for him to work and live hopefully and effectively for goals 
that he shares with other individuals in his group; that having morale, he per- 
forms his share of the work with enthusiasm and self-discipline, sustained by 
a conviction that in spite of obstacles and defeat, his personal and social ideals 
are essentially harmonious and worth pursuing.’’ This definition of morale 
as a condition is in accord with William Ernest Hocking’s” line of reflection. 
‘*What condition is to the athlete’s body’’ he says, ‘‘morale is to the mind. 
Good morale is good condition of the inner man; it is the state of will in which 


1G, W. Allport, “Morale: American Style”, Christian Science Monitor, April 26, 1941. 
2 William Ernest Hocking, Morale and Its Enemies, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1918, p, 14. 
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you can get most from the machinery, deliver blows with the greatest effect, 
take blows with the least depression, and hold out for the longest time.’’ He 
further elucidates this point by showing that condition implies fitness in gen- 
eral, fitness for any undertaking, whereas morale is fitness for a particular 
undertaking. Mis, as he puts it, ‘‘a specific commitment to a specific under- 
taking. Morale is not condition in general; it is inner condition for particular 
objective: it is a will-to-give to the job in hand.’’ 

Thus both Allport and Hocking in their definitions suggest that morale 
necessarily implies sound physical and mental health, but one cannot accept 
this statement at absolute face value, for it is not unusual to find a high degree 
of morale when awareness of capacity or capacity itself is low. Thus China 
resisted and is resisting Japanese aggression when the frame of action (as in 
defeat, imprisonment, stark poverty and disease) has had an abnormally low 
value, and we find that poverty and defeat taken as an inescapable condition 
have never of themselves been able to destroy human morale. It is true that 
a high civic morale during war as exemplified so admirably in the British pub- 
lie depends on this condition of physical and mental fitness; it is also true that 
totalitarian states like the Fascist and the Nazi succeed in maintaining a high 
standard of morale in terms of regimentation and obedience, party discipline 
and the unreal realism of party myth, falsely simplified black-and-white issue- 
making, opportunism unhampered by principle, the justification of every 
means by the party end; but it is an undeniable fact that the morale of the 
Chinese people holds and will hold with or without ideologies, programmes, 
incarnate superman, or utopias. 

It becomes more and more evident then that our notion of morale needs 
extension. Morale is something more than a condition of inner and outer fit- 
ness. Can we lay our finger on this something more? Perhaps if we proceed 
from the morale of action to the morale of endurance we may find a clue and 
be able to single out this something more. Just as there is a morale of the 
will-to-act or the will-to-work, is there not a much deeper and stronger morale 
of the will-to-live? And is not the morale of the will-to-live basic to all other 
morales? One has to exist before one can act. The morale of the will-to-live is 
not only basic, but its universal continuity gives it a permanence and vitality 
which the morale of action, no matter how well organized for direction, purpose 
and ideal, cannot possess. It is then this morale of being that furnishes the clue 
to this something more over and above the morale of doing. For action is evan- 
ascent, being is continuous. Neither groups, nor individuals, nor states can 
for ever go on undertaking specific acts under the strained accompaniments of 
actively built up morales. We see therefore that it would be absurd to define 
morale in terms of organic well-being alone, since the typical test of morale 
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appears when physical, mental and emotional well-being is well-nigh drained. 

Morale then ultimately impliesa belief that to be something or to do 
something is significant and that it is possible to achieve this end. It is these 
ultimate aims that sustain morale in any undertaking; and this implies that 
morale is directly dependent on a man’s faith. The phenomenon of the in- 
describably high civic morale of the British people may be explained by re- 
ference to this factor. Nowhere can one find a clearer or more candid state- 
ment of the British war viewpoint than in the addresses of Churchill. A single 
aim runs through them all: ‘‘Victory at all costs, victory in spite of all terror, 
victory however long and hard the road may be.’’ The millions of Britishers 
who, through German bombing, have lost their homes, families and posses- 
sions show no signs of weakening. Though they spend night after night in 
underground public shelters, subway stations, cavernous basements and tun- 
nels, they are cheerful and uncomplaining, accepting discomfort as part of the 
big job to be done—defeating the Nazis. That indiscriminate bombing cannot 
speedily shatter the morale of a courageous and determined people is more 
than amply proved in China, Spain, Russia and Britain. The bombing has 
stiffened the public morale instead of weakening it. 

Thus it is clear that the morale of being is the degree of affirmation of 
the will to live, whether for one’s self, or for one’s cause, one’s group or 
one’s nation. The plain will to endure becomes a contest with discouragement, 
labour becomes a struggle aguinst obstacles, and, paradoxically enough, nega- 
tive objectives call forth the best morale. When some power goes to war for 
what it calls a better world, it is looked upon by the rest of the world as an 
aggressor, for it is not necessary to make war to create a better world; a better 
world has to be worked for. Accordingly, an aggressor might be asked what he 
is fighting for, whereas a defender can only be asked what he is fighting against, 
and there is no denying that when one is fighting against some power or nation 
the morale is much stronger than when one has to fight for an invented posi- 
tive goal. Churchill’s positive goal of making the world safe for democracy 
is shadowy, variable and indistinct as compared with the negative goal of the 
3ritish people to defend their rights, liberties and lives against aggression. 
Hence, the high civic morale at home as contrasted with the poor British mili- 
tary morale abroad. Compare the flimsy morale of the Japanese positive ideal 
for a new Asia with China’s negative incentive and morale motivated by the 
will to live and the plain will to endure. Or again, contrast the morale of the 
Soviet forces at the invasion of Finland with that shown in defending their 
own frontiers. It is obvious then that the fiercest and most determined fight- 
ing morale is that directed against intrenched injustice or threat to one’s life, 
liberty, ideal, cause or principle. If there is no real grievance, the aggressor 
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must invent one and make his people believe it. The destruction of that belief 
is the destruction of their morale. 

With these reflections on the nature of morale, let us turn to a few more 
definitions and analyse them with reference to the problem of building up 
civilian morale. Eric Estorick® defines it as ‘‘a state of abundant psycho- 
somatic health marked subjectively by an energetic, decisive resolution to 
achieve a given goal and objectively by a spirited, unyielding, cooperative, 
or coordinated effort. The tonus of morale is exemplified defensively by re- 
sistance to weakening influences from within (fatigue, reluctance, anxiety, 
irritability, conflict, despair, confusion, frustration) and from without (ob- 
stacles, aggression, rumours of disaster).’’ 

Louis Worth‘ thinks along much the same lines when he says, ‘“‘By 
morale we mean that element in collective action which enables the partici- 
pants to persist in their determination to achieve their collective purpose. 
Morale supplies the collective will to see an action through until the objective 
is reached. We ascribe morale to a group to the extent that it maintains this 
steadfastness of purpose, maintains its solidarity, its integrity, and its will to 
victory even in the face of adversity. Morale should be distinguished from 
esprit de corps, or collective enthusiasm which, while it may be conducive to 
morale, is not identical with it, but is as different from it as high spiritedness 
and evanascent enthusiasm differ from quiet endurance and undemonstrative, 
persistent, imperturbable adherence to a cause.’’? ‘‘Good morale’’ says James 
Landis’, “‘is a state of mind, shared by members of a group and moving them 
to make the fullest use of their strength and skill to attain a given objective. 
It is not a state of mind existing in one man alone, but in many. It is not a 
state of mind to be enjoyed for itself, but to serve as a spring of action. It is 
not a uniform state of mind the same under all circumstances—but is relative 
to the end in view.’’ 

James Rowland Angell ® lays greater stress on the intellectual and emo- 
tional factors when he says, ‘‘like all human attitudes, morale depends in part 
upon certain intellectualistic factors—notably upon what we accept as the facts 
in a situation—and in part derives from the depth and vigor of the feelings and 
emotions which are called out by the specific issues at stake. Morale cannot 
long exist in a vacuum. It must have food to feed upon and a strong and en- 
during set of motives to keep it vigorous. A high national morale, especially 
in times of crisis, involves, among other things, a general belief that the 

3 Eric Estorick, “Morale in Contemporary England”, The American Journal of Socio- 
logy, Vol. XLVII No. 3, Nov. 1941, p. 462. 

4 Louis Worth, ‘Morale and Minority Groups”, Jbid. p. 426. 

° James M, Landis, “ Morale and Civilian Defense”, Jbid. p. 331. 

5 James Rowland Angell, “Radio and National Morale”, bid, pp, 352-353, 
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government is in safe hands with intelligent men of integrity in charge. It 
involves measureable confidence in the essential economic and social stability 
of the country and in the adequacy of its resources—both human and material 
—to meet any instant demands. It involves in normal times a reasonable con- 
viction of security. These are all clearly elements of a relatively intellectual 
type. They concern information and knowledge accepted as reliable fact. But 
if, and as, a crisis develops menacing the welfare and even the existence of a 
nation, the firm resolution to face and master it will require, in addition to 
accurate and adequate knowledge, the stirring of the most vital feelings. In- 
dividual men will do much from a sheer cold sense of duty, the masses must 
be moved by emotional excitement and exaltation if they are to reach any 
high pitch of forceful action, and especially if this involves conscious accept- 
ance of sacrifice, pain, and even death as lesser evils than those with which they 
feel themselves to be menaced.’’ 

There indeed seems to be no end to the number and variety of defini- 
tions advanced by seriously minded citizens interested in the preservation of 
national morale, and a consideration of all these would filla volume. Never- 
theless, whether we consider morale as any desirable form of conduct on the 
part of the masses in a crisis, or as the relationship of a group to a given end, 
or as a resultant of work, play and understanding, or as a particular state of 
mind, or as a condition of physical, mental and spiritual well-being, certain 
inescapable facts stand out clearly. They are (1) that morale represents 
the dynamic factor in human motivation and human conduct, (2) that this 
dynamic factor is the indomitable spirit of man, (3) that moral well-being, 
health and mental hygiene measures, training programmes, provision of re- 
creation and comfort are but the means to an end, (4) that the success or failure 
of an enterprise depends in the long run not so much upon our technological, 
economic, or financial resources as upon those inner resources of the person- 
ality of man which alone can supply the incentive to action, (5) that morale 
consists of the devotion of men to an idea, cause or principle for which they 
are ready to make any sacrifice, (6) that, though the idea-factor is predominent 
in morale-building, physical well-being should not be neglected, for both sol- 
diers and civilians must live before they can live for high purposes, (7) that 
the prime element in morale is the identification of the individual with the 
collective enterprise, (8) that negative and defensive objectives serve as 
stronger incentives to morale than positive and aggressive ones, (9) that it is 
one thing to evoke morale, but quité another to sustain it, and (10) that 
therefore the morale of being is far more enduring than the morale of doing 
or the morale of action. 

With these considerations before us let us proceed to examine the pos- 
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sibilities of building up civilian morale, But before we can discuss the me- 
thods by which good morale is created and preserved, we shall have to acquaint 
ourselves with the present situation and environment in which this morale is 
sought to be developed. 

It is no exaggeration to say that modern war has become really total in 
more senses than one. It is total not only because the entire world is involv- 
ed, but because it necessitates the participation of entire nations including the 
military as well as civilian populations. The modern battle requires the co- 
ordinated action of specialists and technicians individually. The entire nation 
participates not only by military effort, but by an economic effort in the form 
of production, privations, scientific research and ideologic propaganda. Today 
the’ separate spheres of society—military, industrial and civilian—have lost 
their frontiers and have become more closely interrelated than ever before. Civi- 
lians are virtually in the front lines, and must, while carrying on their daily 
tasks, experience the hazards which formerly was the duty of the soldier to 
face. Aerial bombings have extended the zone of battle to all the territory of 
the nation at war. The age old distinction between fighters and non-fighters 
has been obliterated on land as well as on sea. Military leaders place at the head 
of all military problems, the problem of supply, which is simply a recognition 
of the army’s dependence upon its civilian base. A modern army is unable to 
maintain itself for a single day without the highly skilled and highly organized 
efforts of its entire civil population. It obviously follows that any disturbance 
of civilian efforts will rapidly react upon the military situation. The connec- 
tion is so close and direct that a deterioration in the supply situation will in- 
evitably lead to a deterioration of the military position, and the consequences 
will be grave. Military morale is, to a large extent, inseparable from civilian 
morale. In fact, since the morale of the front line derives directly from the 
morale of the civilian population from which the armed forces are drawn, the 
mind of a people must be mobilized no less than its man-power, for the ‘‘war 
will’’ of the civilian population is a nation’s second line. Without national 
unity, based on high resolves and unfaltering determinations, the courage of 
the firing line is bound to be weakened. 

There is still another aspect to be considered. Modern wars are a trial 
of strength between opposed ideals as well as opposed armies. With the ap- 
pearance of total warfare in the modern world, morale has assumed a new im- 
portance and a new technical efficiency. Modern warfare includes as an 
essential element, psychiatric strategy and tactics, both offensive and defen- 
sive, for impairing enemy morale and protecting home morale. The principles 
of the former include destruction of faith in the meaning of life, disorganiza- 
tion of governmental control, disintegration of communities and direct demo- 
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ralization of the citizens. The object of so-called psychic warfare is to destroy 
the morale of the civil population back of the fighting lines. This is expect- 
ed to paralyze the national will, making collective action impossible. For the 
‘‘strategy of terror’’ is directed rather more at non-combatants and against 
those who must wait and endure than against those who can strike back. Thus 
public opinion becomes a major force, for it alone can generate the ‘war 
will’’ which depends upon the degree to which people can be made to consec- 
rate body, mind and soul in the supreme effort of service and sacrifice. That is 
why, as Hermann Rauschning, the author of Revolution of Nihilism, points out, 
morale and discipline have become a religion in Germany and have achieved 
in that nation an unprecedented high level of intensity and effectiveness; that 
is why in addition to military, diplomatic and economic warfare the belliger- 
ent nations attempt to undermine enemy morale via radio and press propa- 
ganda; and that is precisely why people have learnt to hear of either defeats 
or victories without much disturbance in their determination. Since the battle 
field is no longer the theatre of war but involves entire nations or populations 
and the utilization of all the resources and techniques of the modern world, the 
air raids, no matter how indiscriminate, have served to bring the war home to 
the civilians as no mere reports from a distant battle front can possibly do. 
The poor labourer, farmer or artisan whose home has been blown to bits and 
pieces can hardly fail to realize that his own stake in this struggle is a very 
real one indeed. The chief distinction between the present and previous wars 
is the terrific physical and psychological threat to civilians everywhere, re- 
gardless of age, sex or class. Is it any wonder then that in this type of war- 
fare, morale is playing a greater role than in any previous conflicts ? 

With this background of the situation as it is today let us consider some 
of the schemes, programmes, requisites and methods in the organization and 
building up of an invincible civilian morale. 

Eduard Lindeman’ lists the following items by which the type of morale 
required of American citizens in this crisis may be instituted and sustained: 

‘1. Truth-telling with respect to world-events, progress achieved in 
our defence preparations, and those domestic problems which enhance or im- 
pede the nation’s policy. 

‘2. Forthright propaganda on behalf of those democratic ideals which 
constitute our major reason for taking the risks of war. 

‘*8. Intellectual and emotional preparation for our future role in assist- 
ing in the reorganization of the world for peaceful purposes. 

“4, A rapid extension of mental hygiene education for purposes of pre- 
venting hysteria, depression, and irrational mass movements following the 

' Eduard C, Lindeman, “Recreation and Morale”, /bid, p. 396, 
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cessation of war. 

‘5. A nation wide propagation of ideas and demonstrations designed to 
elevate the nutritional standards of the total population. 

‘6. Rapid expansion of all programmes of public sanitation and public 
health. 

‘‘7,. Mobilisation of the liberal and democratic forces of the nation for 
a steadfast protection of civil rights. 

‘*8. Extension of social and economic legislation designed to protect the 
weak and the handicapped, to insure a greater distribution of wealth and in- 
come, and to bring about a greater degree of justice. 

‘9. A national plan for expanding and improving physical education 
and recreation for the entire population.’’ 

These items seem to emphasize the rather superficial aspects of physical, 
mental and economic well-being without much reference to the deeper, under- 
lying aspects in the strategy of morale-building. It is true that as in the 
military forces good and ample food, clothing and shelter, adequate weapons, 
thorough training, the instilling of an unflinching sense of duty, inspiring 
leadership and clear cut objectives contribute to military morale, so in civi- 
lian activity the availability of the essentials of life, leadership that inspires 
confidence, purposes that are clear-cut are among the elements conducive to 
morale-building and to evoking in the group the capacity to act collectively. 
Yet these prerequisites for morale, while they must exist in every group, are 
not sufficient to maintain morale at a high level. As pointed out earlier in 
this discussion, one of the essential conditions of high morale is a set of set- 
tled convictions; to make great sacrifices willingly a group must have an unam- 
biguous cause for which to fight. No amount of forthright propaganda on 
behalf of democratic ideals, as Lindeman desires, will be of any avail if the 
people are not imbued with the feeling that their cause is right, that something 
desirable will result or something undesirable will be abolished through their 
collective effort. Above all, they must have the abiding belief that their cause 
can and will be realised, and they must have individually a stake in the common 
enterprise. To bring about this sense of a cause in which every individual be- 
lieves is the business of the morale-builders. 

In America the preservation of the democratic way of living has been 
presented as the cause, and we have only to consider the activities of the 
Civilian Morale Agency to realize the vast scale on which the morale-building 
efforts of that country are being carried on. Believing the civilian morale 
agency to be the product of social change, Ernest Angell,® the President of the 


8 Ernest Angell, “The Civilian Morale Agency”, 7'he Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, March 1942, Vol, 220, p. 161, 
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Council for Democracy, remarks that the civilian morale office is brought into 
being to meet the totalitarian attack. ‘‘The impact of militarized totalitarian- 
ism, with its nihilistic threat to such revered institutions of the Western world 
as private property, organized religion, the monogamous family, nationhood, 
the stability of law, and individual dignity and freedom, has forced the de- 
fenders of this western civilization into a defense psychology for the first time 
in its long history.’’ And again, ‘‘In 1939, for instance,’’ he declares, ‘‘the 
Clarence Streit Committee, Federal Union, was created to marshall the opinion 
of the democratic world to combat the grandiose plans for a Hitlerian world 
order.’’ 

Not only did the international crisis give birth to such committees as 
the Willian Allen White Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies, 
and the America First Committee as well as the Fight for Freedom organiza- 
tion and the Council for Democracy, but it influenced older social agencies to 
direct their efforts to the private morale-building field. These include the 
National League of Women Voters, the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., 
the American Jewish Committee, the Friends of Democracy, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Nationa] Educational Association, the National 
Parent-Teachers Association, the National Association of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, the National Association of Manufacturers and many 
other long established social agencies. Indeed, as Angell observes, ‘‘ the 
civilian morale agency, with its own policy direction, research programme 
staff, membership, financial support, and internal structure, is a unique phe- 
nomenon to be found today only in the democratic half of the world.’’ These 
civilian agencies establish a working structure with a staff drawn from civilian 
life, work out a policy-making directorate and an administrative procedure, 
evolve methods of fund-raising, establish a programme designed to carry out 
its general policy, arrange for its distribution and publicity, organize its re- 
search function, and make itself and its ideas known to other organizations in 
the morale field. Their greatest challenge, as Angell remarks, is to get them- 
selves and their ideas accepted in open competition by as large a mass of the 
population as possible. They seek to reach the population not only through 
the domestic national or local community social action area but also through 
the international area. Thus we see how the civilian morale agency by spread- 
ing its propaganda through every possible channel of communication—the 
radio, the press, the public forum—has become a potent force in the moulding 
of public opinion and thus forming a formidable bulwark of civilian morale. 

As psychiatric strategy is an essential element in modern warfare, some 
principles of positive and protective strategy must be borne in mind. In order 
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to avoid confusion, disagreement, dissatisfaction and consequent demoraliza- 
tion, dissemination of the understanding and knowledge of the social structure 
in the nation at war is absolutely necessary. Nor is the significance of the 
synthesis of solidarity and the control of disintegrative elements in the group 
to be overlooked. Persons with mental disorders or personality distortion 
must be cared for in institutions instead of being allowed to disrupt the morale 
by their hysterical or psychopathic reactions. Aptitudes and personal suit- 
abilities of each citizen must be determined, and he must then be made to play 
his role in the total effort. Those who possess the attributes of leadership 
may be called upon to lead, but they must know whither they are to lead, 
and must be trained to a fully responsible attitude toward their followers. 
For the success of a nation at war depends largely on fitting each citizen effi- 
ciently into the total effort. 

Indoctrination in childhood and the arousal of public spirit by intensive 
propaganda through the press, the radio, the movies, the theatre are other 
methods in the strategy of morale-building. In Germany, indoctrination of 
children and youth is given precedence over propaganda as the most subtle 
psychological weapon in creating and maintaining morale. ‘‘ The home and 
the home alone can furnish the roots of a child’s morale’’ says Dr. Thom,’ 
and goes on to explain that it is during the early formative years that ‘‘the 
child acquires from family associations a sense of security that comes from 
being a part of an organized unit, a fortress from which he emerges with con- 
fidence and to which he may retreat in the time of stress.’’ As morale is large- 
ly derived from confidence, courage and a sense of security which enables 
the individual to face adversity with such determination that even defeat serves 
as an added spur to fresh efforts, Thom believes that this sense of security 
must be preserved at all costs and goes so far as to maintain that if the demo- 
cratic form of government ‘‘has contributed more to the happiness, efficiency 
and sense of security of its peopleethan any other form of government— 
notwithstanding certain defécts, weaknesses, and short-comings—why should 
we not impress upon and indoctrinate, if you will, our children with the in- 
herent, positive values thatare encompassed within the ideals of democracy?’’”’ 

To sum up, we might say that conscious efforts to create, bolster or im- 
prove morale depend upon four things: (1) training for general condition of 
body, mind and spirit, (2) systematic attention to the conditions of life and 
work so as to avoid irrelevant and unnecessary privations, (3) unflinching de- 
votion to a cause, idea, or principle and (4) clarifying and affirming the cause 

®D.A., Thom, M.D., “The Psychiatric Aspects of Civilian Morale as Related to Child 


ren”, Mental Hygiene, Vol. XXV, October 1941, No. 4, page 531, 
WD, A, Thom, /bid. p, 333, 
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through intelligent and truthful propaganda. These being the conditions under 
which civilian morale might be said to develop and to maintain an impregna- 
ble stronghold in the heart of a nation, what shall we say of building up civi- 
lian morale in India ? 

It is superfluous to state that all the foregoing factors constitute a tre- 
mendously powerful element in the creation and maintenance of civilian 
morale, and that they have been exploited to the fullest extent by all the 
nations at war. Why then should not these same elements succeed in the build- 
ing up of civilian morale in India? Is there perhaps something inherent in 
the national condition of India itself that precludes the possibility ? Let us 
analyse the present situation in India in the light of the most fundamental 
requirements for a successful morale-building strategy. We have posited a 
modicum of physical well-being as an essential prerequisite. Is the problem 
of the physical well-being of the Indian people met, or is any effort being made 
to meet it? This query is likely to be met with an immediate rebuff by the 
nationalist element in the country. ‘‘When hundreds of millions of people are 
existing or managing to exist on starvation diet’’ they say, ‘‘is it possible to 
even think of physical well-being ?’’ It might be argued that the grow-more- 
food campaign might help solve this problem. Here again we have a counter- 
query thrown in our face. ‘‘For whom are we to grow more food ?”’ they ask, 
‘for our people or for the alien troops?’’ Thus we find that the essentials of 
physical well-being whether they be in the nature of food, clothing, health, 
sanitation or shelter are lacking and it is a mockery to talk of morale-building 
without efforts at body and mind building. It is for the government to 
improve these conditions if civilian morale is to improve. 

Coming from the organic-factors of morale to the idea-factors, we know 
that devotion to a cause is the bed-rock of good morale. And itis here that 
the weakest spot in Indian morale effort is found. On the side of the positive 
objectives of morale it might be asked, ‘‘What are the Indians fighting for?’’ 
On the side of the negative objectives the query is, ‘‘What are they fighting 
against?’’ As pointed out before, negative objectives always call forth the 
highest and best morale. India, that is, national India, is quite clear about 
both her negative and positive objectives. Here, it must be borne in mind that 
the weakness does not spring from a lack of objectives or of the sense of 
devotion to a cause, but from a confusion of issues. The British governmental 
authorities believe that India, like the other allied nations, is fighting for 
democracy and against the forces of Fascism and Nazism. The Indian Nation- 
alists believe that on the negative side they are fighting against the forces of 
Fascism, Nazism and Imperialism, be it Japanese or British; that they are fight- 
ing against the enslavement of one nation by another; that this is a fight for 
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breaking the bonds of slavery. On the positive side they believe they have 
a mission; they are fighting for freedom—freedom not only for India but for 
all mankind, for China and for all oppressed and exploited nations of the 
world; they maintain that no nation can be free so long as India and other 
subject nations remain in bondage; they believe that only a free India can 
generate civilian and national morale of the most effective type. When the ener- 
gies of a nation are exhausted in fighting for political freedom at home, it is 
hardly possible to put forth a whole-souled effort built on the highest morale 
for international freedom. The loyalties of India are divided. Nationalist 
Indians will fight with the most unflinching devotion for the cause of freedom 
and for bringing lasting peace to the commonwealth of nations as well as for 
universal brotherhood, and the substitution of the doctrine of love, harmony 
and understanding for the doctrine of hate, rancour and bitterness. Others in 
India believe that the prime concern of India at the moment is to win the war 
and not let anything interfere with the effort to do so; that political freedom and 
other adjustments will be made after the great task of winning the war is over. 

The nationalists, on the other hand, maintain that the war cannot be wou 
without the full cooperation of India as a whole; that unless she is free there 
will be no total effort, for if the people’s will is frustrated and ignored, if the 
immediate cause for which they are fighting is not recognized, the building up 
of morale for the ultimate goal of international commonwealth will be an im- 
possible task; that people cannot be fired to fight for a remote ideal when their 
enthusiasm for the attainment of the immediate and real goal is constantly 
and systematically being undermined. And so we find that the task of clarify- 
ing and affirming the cause for the purpose of creating and bolstering up 
morale is well nigh an impossible one for the government. It is only when the 
will of the people and the will of the governing authority become one that the 
conditions for the highest type of morale exist. The civic morale of the British 
people is at its highest peak because the cause for which they are fighting is 
identical with the cause of their government. The same is true of Russia, 
China, and even Germany and Japan though morale in a totalitarian state is 
of an entirely different character. The government must find a way out of 
this impasse, for the present state of dissension, disruption, disorganization, 
conflict of wills, ideas, causes and principles is the very negation and annibila- 
tion of any morale-building strategy. Nay, it is the most successful weapon 
in the psychiatric strategy of the enemy, for this is precisely what the enemy 
aims at bringing about—a complete paralysis of national effort both on the war 
front and the civic front. The government can no longer afford to remain 
passive in these highly critical and abnormal times. The sooner a settlement 
amicable to both parties is reached the better, for an essential condition of 
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morale is oneness of purpose backed by an unfaltering devotion to a single 
cause. When the group will and the will of the governing authority are the 
same, the will-to-action and will-to-win will be the most formidable components 
of civilian morale. For, then and then only the organic factors and idea-factors 
will be welded into an inseparable and indivisible whole for the building up 
of the most invincible and invulnerable civilian morale in India, 











RUMOUR 
K. R. MASANI 


Panic and rumour are powerful factors in diminishing the chances of a nation to 
defend itself successfully. In this article Dr, Masani probes into the psychological causes 
of the peculiarities and the spread or propagation of rumours which will prove helpful to all 
agencies interested in counteracting the evil effects of this dangerous herd instinct. 


LTHOUGH the subjects of Rumour and Panic are at all times interesting 
A to study, they acquire a special significance and importance at the 
present time when from the point of viewof the defence of a nation against 
an aggressor as much, if not more, depends upon civilian morale as upon the 
results of issues on the battlefields. It is not, however, suggested that civilian 
morale is entirely dependant upon a mimimum of rumour and panic. The 
will to win and the will to fight an enemy, which are always present when a 
nation is free and when it regards the aggressor as a foe, undoubtedly play the 
major role in building up civilian morale and resistance to the enemy but 
even in free countries where such will to fight and win is prominent, panic 
and rumour would always tend to undermine civilian morale and cannot but 
lead to diminished chances of the attacked nation successfully defending it- 
self. Apart from the importance of the subject during war time, the marked- 
ly increased occurrence of rumour and panic during war provides the scienti- 
fic workers with rich material for study and investigation regarding some of 
the ‘‘tricks’’ of the working of the human mind. 

Rumour may be defined as a complicated product of mental activity 
consisting ‘‘essentially in the transmission of a report through a succession of 
individuals acting in the nature of a series of witnesses each of whom bears 
testimony to a statement imparted te him by his predecessor in the series.’’! 
It is defined asa complicated product of mental activity, because a particular 
rumour is more than merely the end product of an original statement of fact 
distorted by successive passers on of the rumour, and due to the fact that 
rumour being a social phenomenon involving a group or a crowd of indivi- 
duals in its production will be complicated by principles of social or mass 
psychology; these principles of ‘‘mass’’ psychology, although they are not 
quite so different from the principles governing individuals as was once be- 
lieved by Le Bon and others, are sufficiently different from laws of individual 
psychology to introduce new elements and complications. It becomes neces- 


1 This definition is essentially based on the one given by Bernard Hart in his Psycho- 
pathology, Cambridge University Press, 1929, p, 94. 
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sary therefore at the outset to take note in a summarised form of the psychology 
of the crowd or mass psychology. 

Le Bon? held that a crowd thinks and behaves differently from an 
individual and that entirely different principles of psychology apply to a 
‘‘erowd’’ as compared to those applying to an individual. A short summary of 
Le Bon’s views as given by Bernard Hart? will be helpful. ‘‘ Whoever the indivi- 
duals forming a crowd may be, the fact thatthey have become a crowd puts 
them in possession of a kind of collective mind, which makes them feel, think 
and act in a manner quite different from that in which each individual would 
feel, think and act were he in astate of isolation. A crowd is always intellectually 
inferior to an isolated individual, for it does not think rationally but is sway- 
ed by the emotion of the moment. The type of thought it exhibits is, indeed, 
fundamentally different from the rational thought of an individual. Crowds 
think in images, and each image immediately calls up a series of other images 
having no logical connexion with the first, but associated only by analogy or 
some other superficial bond. Subjective and objective are scarcely distin- 
guished, there is no logical direction of thought, and hence contradictory ideas 
may be simultaneously present. For a crowd nothing is too improbable to be 
accepted, and a suspicion transforms itself as soon as announced into incon- 
trovertible certainty. The convictions of crowds always assume a ‘‘religious’’ 
shape, by which term Le Bon understands blind submission to a being sup- 
posed superior, inability-to discuss dogmas, desire to spread them, and a 
tendency to consider as enemies all by whom they are not accepted. The 
dominating force responsible for all these phenomena is suggestion, to which 
the crowd is peculiarly and characteristically susceptible.’’ 

While the above gives a good description of the way a crowd thinks 
and behaves it must be mentioned that the distinction drawn by Le Bon 
between the individual and the crowd is needlessly too absolute and too artifi- 
cial, and that recent advances in the psychology of the individual and of his 
unconscious mind and impulses clearly point to the fact that the individual in 
a crowd is not governed by totally different laws but merely shows a marked 
increase in regard to suggestibility and a much greater utilization of uncon- 
scious mechanisms of thinking and behaviour which make him appear to think 
and act in an irrational manner; such thinking may conveniently be termed 
‘‘complex’’ thinking or emotionally biased thinking. The question then is 
one of degree of presence of non-rational or ‘‘complex’’ types of thinking and 
the use of behaviour such as is also found usually in individuals as apart 
from a crowd to a much less degree. 


2G, Le Bon, Psychologie des Foules (English translation, The Crowd) London, 1896, 
3 Bernard Hart, Psychopathology, p. 113, 
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It would be well to pause fora while and enquire why exactly a crowd 
tends to think and behave so readily in non-rational and emotionally biased 
ways as has been mentioned earlier. It has been noted already that it is the 
sensitivity of the crowd to suggestion that is mainly responsible for this, and 
the next question that comes up naturally is to enquire what produces this 
increased suggestibility in a crowd. Trotter more clearly than anybody else 
has provided an answer to this in his book Instincts of the Herd in Peace and 
War’ According to Trotter the major factor in producing heightened sugges- 
tibility and consequently in the use of non-rational thought and behaviour 
is the operation in even civilised human beings of the herd instinct. This 
herd instinct corresponding somewhat to the gregarious instinct as observed 
in animals and described by McDougall and others, ensures that the thinking 
and behaviour of the individual shall be in harmony and consonance with that 
of the community. In every day life also it is mainly the operation of this 
instinct which largely makes an individual accept as a matter of course beliefs 
which are current in his social group and to behave according to the rules of 
conduct sanctioned by society. It may be seen that even in the psychology of 
the individual, as apart from crowd psychology, for the average person his 
beliefs, his ethical codes and his behaviour are largely governed by the opera- 
tion of this herd instinct and that the herd instinct does not come to play 
only in herds or crowds. This is because man is fundamentally a gregarious 
animal tending to think, feel and act in harmony with the social group, and 
the only sphere of mental activity in which the operation of the gregarious 
instinct is minimal is in the sphere of rational and logical thinking. 

As genuine rational thinking is very rare in spite of the popular belief to 
the contrary, it is easy to realise that the operation of the herd instinct is not 
at all restricted only to individuals forming a crowd. It can be easily realised 
however that in a crowd the total situation and the conditions are undoubtedly 
such as to make it particularly favourable for the influence of the herd in- 
stinct to become maximal. It comes about thus that in view of the fact that 
the herd instinct promotes non-rational and emotionally toned types of think- 
ing and in view of the fact that the influences of the gregarious or herd in- 
stinct are maximal in individuals forming a crowd, individuals in crowds are 
less logical and accept opinions and beliefs and stories more readily and with 
less demand on their part of logical evidence than in the case of isolated in- 
dividuals. In other words, rumours are likely to be accepted and believed 
without sufficient evidence, when the influences of the herd instinct are maximal. 

We have seen that the herd instinct operates all along in the psycho- 
logy of the individual as also in the psychology of the crowd in times of peace 

4 W, Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, London, 1916, 
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but its operation is enormously increased in times of war or whenever there is 
felt to be a threat to the existence of the social group. Under such circum- 
stances which so strongly stimulate the herd instinct, gregarious responses are 
aroused in each member of the herd. These impulses include an increase in 
positive feelings towards one’s fellows, and increased sensitivity to them, 
and an increased tendency to identify himself with them so as to be affected 
by them and to share their sorrows and their alarms, their hopes and 
disappointments, their opinions and beliefs, and their behaviour. Naturally, 
the bigger the stimulus that brings the herd instinct into play the more strong- 
ly are exhibited the gregarious impulses just mentioned including a heighten- 
ed sensitivity to the opinions of others accompanied by a diminished capacity 
to form logical judgments. 

It becomes easy to understand that as war is the most intense of all 
stimuli to the herd instinct an increased prevalance in believing and passing 
on rumours is found during wartime. In this way people, who would ordi- 
narily have detected the impossibility or improbability of stories and rumours, 
accept them and propagate them with great ease, as the rational activities, in- 
cluding the capacity for logical criticism, are greatly diminished. There is 
also found an interesting and direct correlation between the amount of ru- 
mours and the dangerousness of the war or the threat produced to the herd in 
different wars. Thus, as Bernard Hart’ mentions, the South African War did 
not produce such a great tlireat to England as did the World War No. 1 and 
rumours were much less prevalent in the former war; and again in the last 
Great War it was found that rumours were most prevalent in England during 
such times as when the threat to England was at its height, such as the outset 
of the war in 1914. 

In discussing the psychology of Rumour we have discussed mainly the 
psychology of the spread or propagation of rumours and the peculiarities of 
thought found in a crowd, due mainly to the operation of the herd instinct, 
which we saw was maximally aroused when a nation’s safety is seriously 
threatened by war. We have still to take stock, on the one hand, of the reasons 
for distortions and exaggerations produced in rumours and, on the other hand, 
of the factors immediately causing the origin and, development of the rumours. 

In attempting to understand the distortions that occur in the transmission 
of a rumour from one person to another we are helped greatly by scientific and 
experimental studies that have already been made regarding the accuracy of 
memory and of giving evidence. These experiments have abundantly demon- 
strated that in giving evidence distortions and discrepancies creep in to an 
extent far greater than is ordinarily believed 


° Bernard Hart, Psychopathology, p. 117, 
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The impetus to a thorough study of the psychology of evidence was 
given by Binet,® who sponsored the idea of creating a ‘‘ practical science of 
testimony’’; and later Stern’ founded a school of experimental psychology 
where a very large amount of patient experimentation and research was carried 
out regarding the accuracy of evidence. The methods adopted were quite 
straightforward and simple. A predetermined and uniform experience is 
submitted to a number of subjects; for example a picture is shown for a certain 
length of time and after a fixed interval each subject is asked to give evidence 
as to the details of the picture that has been shown. Evidence is obtained in 
two different ways either by asking the subject to narrate in writing as fully 
as possible all he has seen, or by interrogating the subject by asking him 
questions regarding the details of the picture. The questions are so framed as 
to be devoid of suggestibility and leading questions are strictly avoided. On 
obtaining the evidence in either of the two ways, the reports of different sub- 
jects are compared with the actual description and details of the picture shown, 
and the different reports are graded and classified according to the distortions 
found to have occurred. The time interval between the seeing of the picture 
and the collection of evidence in regard to it is varied from nothing to many 
weeks, and the results with the same group of subjects with varying time in- 
tervals in regard to a fresh picture or other pre-determined visual or auditory 
experience, e.g. recounting a story, are tabulated. 

It will be seen that the interrogatory method corresponds fundamentally 
with the “‘cross-examination’’ of the law courts, and the results of the experi- 
ments on this method of collecting evidence will give a good idea of the 
reliability of evidence as given in Courts of Law. Side by side with the report 
describing the picture or story, or other experience presented, the subjects are 
asked to state how certain they feel regarding the evidence they give, and the 
assurance of the subject is graded in the four categories: (1) ‘‘Complete 
uncertainty’’, (2) ‘‘hesitaney’’, (3) “certainty’’ and (4) ‘‘attestation’’; the 
last ‘‘attestation’’ meaning that the subject is prepared to swear to the truth 
of the evidence he has given. 

In this way interesting and important data were collected some of which 
make startling reading. In general it has been demonstrated again and again 
that completely correct records far from being the rule were rare exceptions, 
even when the reports are made by intelligent subjects under favourable con- 
ditions and even where the subjects maintained that they were certain regarding 
the accuracy of the details they reported. 

6 Binet, La Suggestibilite, Paris, 1900. 

‘Beitx, 2. Psychol. d. Aussage Leipzig 1903-6 and Zeitschr. z. Augavandt, Psychol. 
Leipsig, 
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It was found among 240 subjects that only 2% of subjects gave written 
errorless reports and only ‘5% of errorless depositions were obtained by the 
interrogatory methods. It was also found that the average subject in the 
absence of leading questions exhibited a coefficient of accuracy of approxim- 
ately 75% that is approximately 75% of items of which the average subject is 
certain were found to be accurate. Where the subject was ‘‘absolutely certain’’ 
so as to be prepared to swear on oath the number of errors were less than 
where the subjects were certain but still as many as 10% of errors have been 
found in testimony given with accuracy amounting to attestation. 

Further, it was found that if the time interval between the subject’s ob- 
servation and the time he is called upon to give evidence regarding the obser- 
vation is increased, the range and accuracy of his observation are both dimi- 
nished as one would expect; the subject’s assurance regarding the correctness 
of his evidence, however, was found to show no corresponding diminution. In 
other words, in spite of the fact that a subject remembered a smaller number 
of details and made more errors in recounting an experience on increasing the 
time interval, his own belief in the truth of his evidence showed no diminu- 
tion. It may be concluded from these results that assurance about the accu- 
racy of one’s evidence depends not so much on the actual freshness of memo- 
ry and clear recalling of an event or experience as upon the personality make- 
up of the individual, in which naturally emotional factors play a prominent 
part. It was also found asa result of these experiments that if the interrogating 
method was used more details were remembered but fewer were accurately 
described. This was found to be so even when the interrogation was as free 
from leading questions as possible. It can be realised then how false evidence 
tends to become when suggestive or leading questions are employed, a fact to 
which the legal profession naturally attaches much importance. 

This false assurance regarding one’s own accuracy in accounting accu- 
rately what one has experienced or heard explains largely the fact that even 
where there is a large amount of distortion in a rumour, hardly any of 
the recounters in the series would be aware of or admit an inaccurate trans- 
mission to the next member in the series. These valuable studies have estab- 
lished the existence of inaccuracy and distortions in giving evidence even when 
there is no deliberate reason for consciously making false statements, but 
these experimental studies do not provide an answer as to why these distortions 
occur without the individual giving evidence having knowledge about them. 

We have to turn to more recent studies of dynamic psychology and a 
study of the psychology of unconscious mental processes for a full understand- 
ing as to why these distortions and falsifications occur although the subject 
does not consciously or deliberately introduce them. In this connection the works 
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of legal workers and investigators also have contributed to an understand- 
ing of the reasons for perversion of evidence. It would take us too far afield 
in an article on rumour to describe and discuss the contributions of different 
workers in any detail and all that can be attempted is asummary of the know- 
ledge pertaining to the question acquired by different types of workers such as 
the jurists, psychologists and medical psychologists or psychiatrists. In the 
process of giving evidence three types of mental activities are involved. First- 
ly, there is the process of perception and registration of the experience or 
event witnessed involving mainly what one hears and sees, 

In the accuracy or otherwise of final evidence which a subject gives 
naturally a most important factor is how accurately the original experience was 
perceived. It is well known that when a particular objective event is viewed 
by a group of observers, the event is perceived somewhat differently by the 
different members of the group. What an individual sees is a good deal influ- 
enced by his prior knowledge and emotions concerning the object, as also on 
the direction of his interests. To give a very simple example, imagine that a 
visitor is discussing some interesting topic of conversation with his host who is 
accompanied by his small daughter, aged 4, who has been left alone to play with 
some toy she has brought with her. A large but tame dog then walks into the 
room. The event of the dog’s entry will be perceived differently by the child 
as compared with her father. The child might have been frightened in the 
past by a dog chasing her, or she might have been frightened in the past even 
if a big dog had only tried to romp in a friendly manner with her. Or still 
again, a younger child without any such definite fear due to a past experi- 
ence the child not having the knowledge regarding the difference in appear- 
ance of a tame dog running into the room in a friendly manner from the ap- 
pearance of an angry dog about to rush at a stranger, would perceive the dog 
as a dangerous animal whereas her father if he was interested in dogs might 
notice him as a fine specimen of a particular breed of dog. Or again, if the 
father was not interested in the dog, and if the conversation was sufficiently 
interesting, he might not even notice the entry of the dog. It can be seen then 
that at the time of perceiving or registering an experience the perception is 
coloured by past knowledge and experience and a selective process comes into 
play depending upon the individual’s interests and his emotional attitudes in 
regard to an object or the objects involved in the experience. The individual 
tends unconsciously to view or perceive an event in a subjective manner, that 
is in relation to himself, and he tends to pay attention to those factors which 
arouse his interest and to neglect or only imperfectly observe those which do 
not interest him much. 

This subjective tendency based on interest and coloured with an emo- 
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tional bias accounts largely for vehement differences even in matters where 
opinions ought only to be governed by the intellectual faculties, such as rival 
and contradictory beliefs in scientific subjects; or again, taking the subject of 
medicine for illustration, narrow and dogmatic views regarding the causation 
of certain diseases are frequently expressed. This is because each worker is 
particularly interested in a particular set of factors or a particular approach and 
perceiving only these factors the workers genuinely come to believe that what 
is true only as one part or aspect of the problem is the whole truth about it. 
Interest and emotional bias then always influence the perceiving of an 
object or event or gain a particular situation. It is well known again how in 
English Politics, for example, given a certain body of facts a conservative 
would tend to view an event with an emotional bias that may be termed a 
‘‘conservative complex’’ and a labourite would come to diametrically opposite 
conclusions with a “‘labour complex’’. Now in most mental activities this 
emotional bias usually operates unconsciously. In the example of the politi- 
cian each would tend to believe that the opinions he holds are the outcome of 
a purely logical and dispassionate analysis of the facts presented him. This 
process of self-deception termed rationalisation plays a very prominent role 
in life. Now the same kind of bias operates in registering an experience and 
the accuracy and objectivity of evidence given later will depend to no small 
extent on how much the process of perception was selective according to inter- 
est and distortions according to past knowledge, experience or emotional trends 
in regard to the objects or situations perceived. Again, in trying to understand 
the reasons for distortions in rumours this is a factor to be considered as we all 
tend not only to exert a selective process in perception but also tend to 
misperceive. For example, while eagerly waiting for the arrival of a car 
bringing a friend any far away noise bearing the faintest resemblance to the 
noise of a motor car is heard as the noise of the car bringing the friend. In 
like manner there are possibilities of a particular rumour being inaccurately 
perceived by different individuals. The greater the emotional strength of 
complexes or sentiments, the greater their influence in distorting perceptions. 
A consideration of the perversions and distortions of perception, such as 
are found in definitely pathological conditions, namely, illusions, hallucinations 
and ideas of reference, abundantly demonstrates the meaning and mechanism 
of how to a slighter extent such distortions occur in normal life. In illusions 
one object or person is recognised as another. In this way the doctor in a 
hospital or nursing home is often thought to be some near relative like uncle 
Xor Mr. Y. In every day life we are likewise liable to misidentify a person. 
For example, if eagerly waiting for or seeking out a particular person in a 
crowd such as at a railway station or at a concert with a large attendance, in 
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our eagerness to see the person quite often one or two people are for a fleeting 
moment felt to be the person we desire to see. A very amusing instance 
occurred some years ago when I returned to India after an absence of several 
years. Ata wedding which I attended, I ran into an old friend about whom I 
had heard that he had married some time previously, and after we had talked 
for a while I made a polite inquiry about his wife and whether she was at the 
function. ‘‘Oh haven’t you met my wife yet ?’’ he said, and just then a girl 
passed by where we were sitting. My friend, who saw the Jady’s profile as she 
passed us, jumped to his feet addressing her ‘‘Oh dear, come and meet my old 
friend ’’ and he brought her by the hand towards where I was. It was quite a 
second or two before he realised that the girl he thought was his wife was not 
his wife but her sister! His desire to introduce his wife to an old friend 
distorted his perception in the direction of making him see his wife in some- 
body who was not. It is true that the sister he mixed up with his wife was a 
twin sister but he had married a sufficient length of time to easily distinguish 
between them as he told me later ! 

A detailed study of hallucinations in which a person hears voices, or 
sees sights not perceived by other individuals in his neighbourhood, provide a 
particularly lucid and clear evidence of how one’s own inner emotional con- 
flicts and complexes, inner fears and impulses are projected into the outer 
world and appear to the patient to come from outside, in some cases either 
from certain definite individuals or from supernatural beings. One of my 
patients, a Parsee woman of 35, heard voices which appeared to her to come 
from a strange man with a deep voice. She heard words to the effect that ‘‘You 
have offended Mr. and Mrs. Y and they will retaliate by harming your hus- 
band’s life.’’ It was readily ascertained a few minutes later that she had herself 
felt guilty that she had not made a call on Mr. and Mrs. Y which she felt was 
expected of her and that she had offended them. She also felt uneasy and 
anxious about this. The words sh&heard in her hallucinations and which she 
believed came from a stranger as a warning or a threat were really projections 
of her own ideas of guilt and feelings of insecurity as she unconsciously felt 
that her neglect in making the call was an offence deserving some punishment 
or retribution. In rare instances a rumour too may be propagated as a result 
of a person having hallucinations, that is seeing a sight or hearing words 
which have no actual reality. 

Turning now to the second of the three processes involved in memory or 
evidence, namely, retention of the perception or its conservation in the mind, 
various possibilities for inaccuracy have scope to function. The simplest to 
understand is simple forgetting of a detail which might materially alter the 
description of the event or the experience perceived; such forgetting is often 
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not confined to unimportant details, and active forgetting due to repression 
and the presence of complexes also occur. It is well known how even details 
of a dream very clearly remembered first thing on waking in the morning may 
be very much forgotten within the course of a few hours. Also a good many 
of our past painful experiences are forgotten on account of repression, and re- 
peated forgetting to carry even important actions which are irksome, offer 
other illustrations. Equally in conserving the memory of an experience per- 
ceived or a rumour heard, the specific complexes of an individual will cause 
certain elements to be forgotten. Again, apart from simple forgetting a dis- 
tortion of the experience actually occurs. It is well known that the past is 
always looked upon with an illusory light and the ‘‘good old days’’ probably 
appear good because much of the every day pains and irksomeness are blotted 
out of the memory and the past is distorted to look much rosier than it was. 
It is easy to understand that at times of great emotional upheavals distortions 
are likely to be the most prominent. 

Again, the third and final process involved in testimony that of repro- 
duction also has possibilities of distortions creeping in. One of the factors 
involved is the suggestive influence of the environment or the people around 
one when an experience is recounted. In a Court of Law the suggestive power 
exerted by the examining Counsel and the form in which he asks the questions 
play an important part, and therefore leading questions are as far as possible 
disallowed. In a group of-individuals the setting in which one person un- 
consciously feels he has an opportunity to be the centre of attention by telling 
an important piece of news allegedly passed on to the recounter through 
‘‘authentic’’ sources, again exerts an important influence on the contents or 
accuracy of the experience or story recounted. In such situations the grand- 
iose complexes or those of self assertion and exhibition play a part which 
prompts the person to distort the information he was given in the direction of 
making it sound more effective and important or interesting and to fill in gaps 
in the story by inventions of hisown. Now such distortions and inventions 
are mostly unconsciously introduced, thatis, without conscious deliberation 
and knowledge on the part of the subject and it would be well to consider for a 
moment the subject of phantasy formation which affect the processes of per- 
ception, conservation and reproduction of an experience or of rumour. Phan- 
tasy formation takes place when complexes instead of trying to gain satisfac- 
tion by influencing the world of reality gain a partial kind of satisfaction by 
the creation in the mind of trains of imagery in which the goal of the com- 
plexes is imagined to have been fully satisfied. The simplest example is that 
of day-dreaming which occurs in most people from time to time and is most 
commonly found in children and adolescents. Often the subject is aware of 
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the unreality of the day-dreams and is consciously aware of the fact of phan- 
tasy formation, but quite often too phantasy formation takes place uncon- 
sciously without the subject being aware of it and in rumours both types of 
phantasy formation take a part in the production and distortion of rumours. 

The end results of conscious or unconscious phantasy formation vary much and 
may be manifested in a number of ways in normal individuals, for example, in 
mistaken beliefs and ideas, in lies uttered by children or adults, being more 
common in the former, unwitting exaggerations and inaccuracies in recount- 

ing one’s past exploits, in the origin and distortions of rumours and the 
interesting phenomena of false confessions and false witnesses in sensational 
trials. At times the false confessions are due to definite mental derangement 
as in the case of a patient of the writer who confessed, during the trial of the 
Brighton Trunk Murder in which dismembe red parts of the body of a mur- 
dered woman were discovered in a trunk at Brighton, that it was he who had 
murdered her, although in view of his having been detained in a mental nursing 
home for a considerable time prior to and after the murder he could not have 
played any part in it; but quite often such false confessions are made by 
apparently normal people in whom some of the motives for such behaviour are 
to be found in different degrees and combinations in different individuals to 
be a hidden sense of guilt for which the person unconsciously seeks punish- 
ment, unconscious impulses of an aggressive nature and an inner impulse to 
attract notice and attention by being the centre of attention in a sensational 
trial. This last impulse to attract notice and attention, and to gain in importance 
prestige and interest in the eyes of others is very commonly found in every day 
life and accounts partly for the urge to pass on a rumour with additions and 
exaggerations made unconsciously. It would be of interest to turn for a 
moment to the extreme form of this tendency found in an interesting patho- 
logical condition known as pseudologia phantastica in which condition the 
patient recounts entirely fictitious ocewrrences as if they actually occurred. It 
is usual to find in such cases that the patient himself comes a good deal into the 
story and is usually portrayed in a light adding to his worth and greatness, or 
making himself or herself out as a very distinguished or interesting person. 
Now it is true that a similar type of imagery exists in ordinary day dream but 
here the subject is aware of the unreality of the romantic and adventurous or 
grandiose role in which the daydreamer puts himself. On the other extreme in 
the delusions of insane people the individual firmly believes in the reality of 
his delusions. In pseudologia phantastica the belief of the individual regarding 
the reality of his confabulations is about half way between these conditions, 
and not unlike the attitude of little children towards the lying they sometimes 
exhibit, such as a child saying that he has done something which he has not, 
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for example, that he had gone out for a long walk in a lovely garden whereas 
it is known that the child never left the house. 

Among the formations of phantasy found in such pathological conditions 
as hysteria one is usually able to discern a wish-fulfilment in regard to certain 
impulses which are repressed, or manifestations of anxiety and guilt in regard 
to such hidden impulses. Thus, in hysteria a very interesting example of 
phantasy formation is the creation in an otherwise altogether normal person- 
ality of a phantasied Prince Charming who is imagined by the subject to be 
deeply in love with her. The difference between such an abnormal formation 
of phantasy and the more normal day dreams of young women in which they 
picture themselves as being in love with and loved back by a particular Prince 
Charming or one in abstraction lies in the fact that the latter clearly recognise 
the unreality of their day dreams whereas the former show varying degrees of 
belief in their phantasies amounting to a definite conviction regarding the vera- 
city of their ideas. Similarly, repressed impulses of aggression or masochism 
may result in phantasies regarding the torture or death of others or oneself 
and at times rumours have their origin in such phantasies. Bernard Hart* 
cites the case of ‘‘the Scottish nurse, which attained considerable newspaper 
notoriety in the early days of the War. A young girl produced letters pur- 
porting to come from a hospital in France, describing the death of her sister 
after fiendish atrocities had been perpetrated upon her. The story was made 
public and aroused widespread indignation and sympathy, promptly cut short, 
however, by the alleged victim herself, who announced that she was alive and 
well, and had never left the confines of Yorkshire. Investigation showed that 
the girl had written the letters to herself, and that they were obviously the 
productions of hysterical phantasy.’’ 

It would be well to bear in mind that pathological instances, such as have 
been mentioned earlier, are merely the extreme instances of psychological mech- 
anisms which take place in every day life in the production of day dreams, 
unconscious exaggerations and pseudo-lies, and there are no sharp lines of de- 
marcation between such abnormal distortions of reality and the more ‘‘normal’’ 
distortions which occur in every day life. We have seen then that repressed 
impulses can cause distortions in the perception, retention and recall of 
experience, and that the sense of reality is likely to be maximally disturbed 
during conditions and settings of emotional upheavals such as a threat to the 
security of the herd as in dangerous wars; thus the presence of a war faci- 
litates the extent and spread of rumours. The origin of the rumour and its 
specific quality, however, depend on the type of phantasy which again is con- 


nected with different types of impulses. It might be interesting to take note 
8 Psychopathlogy. 
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of some of the main types of rumours; the following groups, according to 
Bernard Hart’s classification, may be considered :— 

(1) Rumours directly connected with the threat to the herd. When the 
herd’s existence is endangered the anxiety and tension related to the expecta- 
tion of danger give rise to perversions of reality and phantasies of being attack- 
ed, and rumours are started and propagated with great ease, In this group may 
be included rumours of invasion by land or sea, of the landing of paratroops, 
of the colossal size of the enemy’s armaments, e.g., the size of guns or sub- 
marines, and rumours of the presence of spies. In Bombay, at the outbreak 
of the present hostilities, remarkable stories with minute details regarding 
many respectable continental persons were spread in this fashion, anda Dr. X 
was held to bean enemy agent who had been transmitting messages to Germany 
through a transmitter hidden in a piano. Now it is quite likely that once in a 
while such a story is accurate but in the great majority these are rumours due 
to the endangered condition of the sense of security of the herd. Similarly, 
more recently many predictions were made and “‘inside information’’ was 
passed on regarding the exact date of a Japanese invasion. It may be stated 
clearly that in regard to the origin and spread of such rumours, in many coun- 
tries, a good many are due to deliberate enemy propaganda or political in- 
fluences but a discussion of such rumours does not come into the scope of an 
article on the psychology of rumour and their consideration has been 
deliberately omitted. 

(2) Another very common group of rumours is produced by mechanisms 
of wish-fulfilment, the creation of a pleasant distortion of reality so as to 
satisfy a wish. During the last war, there were many such rumours in England 
in regard to Zeppelins brought down in an adjoining country and of numbers 
of enemy submarines sunk, and the truly amazing Russian rumour that swept 
England. This was a widespread rumour in the latter months of 1914 to the 
effect that Russian troops had been landed in Northern Britain and were being 
rushed through England for employment upon the Western Front. It was 
subsequently proved to be entirely devoid of foundation. Bernard Hart states 
that “‘I conversed personally with a soldier who assured me that he had him- 
self seen trains filled with Russian troops passing along the line where he 
was on guard, and he described to me the tall bearded men and the unusual 
uniforms,’’® In Bombay recently at the time of the arrest of the national 
leaders, there were quite a few rumours to the effect that some particular 
leaders were not really arrested, and such rumours too would be largely de- 
pendent upon wish-fulfilment. 

(3) Finally, there are rumours which owe their origin to the pre- 

® Bernard Hart, Psychopathology, p. 104, 
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valence of certain fundamental complexes common to our human beings. 
In view of the widespread prevalence of such complexes, human beings 
tend to seize upon any material liable to stimulate them since rumours are 
propagated according to the type of complex stimulated. In this way certain 
types of rumour are spread or propagated with great ease. In view of the 
fact that most of the fundamental complexes are connected with the repression 
of sex and aggression, the rumours of this group are derivatives and distor- 
tions of such impulses, of rumours connected with sex impulses may be 
mentioned the fairly common rumours of rape, and it is significant in this 
connection to note the keen interest evidenced by many people in regard to 
actual incidents of rape or stories regarding it. In hysterical conditions 
also the repressed sexual phantasies of female patients often express them- 
selves by their making false allegation of rape against the doctor or dentist 
while the tendencies of some spinsters to look under the bed to make sure 
that there is not a man hiding underneath it has been often noted and com- 
mented upon. Bernard Hart quotes an interesting rumour during the last 
war, which owed its existence to phantasies of a sexual nature. This was a 
rumour that ‘‘the birth rate of illegitimate children has immensely increas- 
ed owing to the license practised by and extended to the soldiers’’. 

Again, in regard to impulses connected with sex and aggression may be 
cited rumours and stories concerning atrocities and brutalities. Repressed 
sadistic and masochistic tendencies in human beings are responsible largely 
for the strange fascination that such stories have for many people and for the 
particular facility with which such rumours are created and propagated. It 
is significant in this connection to note also the fascination which many feel 
towards sports such as boxing, wrestling bouts, bull fighting, cock fighting, 
while the keen interest which most people evince towards details of motor car 
and railroad accidents is well known. 

The prevalence of such fundamental complexes as have been just men- 
tioned accounts for the fact that rumours in different parts of the world and at 
different times tend to have a certain fundamental similarity in content. And 
again, it is largely due to these complexes which are common to the whole 
human race that myths and sagas and fairy tales of different lands and differ- 
ent periods have a fundamental similarity in the main themes underlying them. 

We have seen previously that in times of war due to a threat to the safety 
of the herd, the herd instinct is maximally aroused with the accompanying non- 
rational and emotionally toned thinking and that these circumstances facilitate 
the origin and spread of rumours. 

In regard to the origin and spread of rumours, we may in addition note 
two factors connected more with the psychology of the individual himself 
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which further facilitate and bring about rumours. In the first place, there is 
definite impulse to pass on a rumour to transmit its contents to other indivi- 
duals. A similar impulse is noticed also in the irresistible impulse so many 
people have to communicate items of news or gossip to others. Further, such 
a tendency is also very noticeable in many people in regard to wit, in the 
shape of passing the stories and jokes. The grandiose complexes, including 
the impulses of self assertion and desire for importance, wishing to be the 
centre of attraction having the eyes and ears of admiring listeners, are a very 
common phenomenon in every day life, and we saw the presence of such com- 
plexes underlying the fabrications of cases of pseudologia phantastica and 
hysteria. One of the causes for the impulse to pass on a rumour is funda- 
mentally the same type of importance and attention seeking complex. It is 
interesting confirmation of this tendency that the recounter of a rumour tends 
frequently to bring the alleged events of the rnmour as nearly as possible in 
relation with himself, in the sense that the alleged incidents were observed by 
somebody related to the person or a near friend by a first cousin in high 
official circles, or again that the events in question occurred in one’s own 
presidency or in a part of the city where one lives. 

Factors connected with the operation of the herd instinct constitute 
another very important cause for the impulse to pass on. The function of 
the herd instinct in animals is to ensure the safety of the herd when threat- 
ened by making appropriate calls or movements to acquaint other members of 
the herd of the danger that is perceived or felt to endanger it. In like 
manner, human beings have a very fundamental urge to take part in the welfare 
and safety of their own social group or ‘‘herd’’. It is this desire to identify 
oneself with the herd, to promote its welfare and safety, and to be ‘‘in it’’ 
which undoubtedly plays a role in propagating rumour as the person feels 
thereby that he has done his bit for the herd often in the specific sense of 
passing on a warning call of coming danger or at any rate in the sense of 
doing something for the herd. It is an irony of fate that the propagation of 
false rumours of alarm far from promoting the welfare of the herd, actually 
undermine its morale. 

The subject of rnmour being a complicated one, and one which requires 
a good deal more of study, it has not been possible within this brief space to do 
more than give an idea of some of the psychological factors and mechanisms 
found in rumour which it is hoped has helped a little in understanding the 
subject and stimulating further thought on it. 























THE STATE AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
P. M. TITUS 


In these times of economic and emotional insecurity social services form as strong 
a fighting force as the Army, Navy and Air Forces. In this article Dr. Titus maintains that 
extension of social services to meet the concomitant problems of wartime will help people 
keep up their morale, help the Government to mobilise all resources and make it possible in 
the end to convert the ‘ crisis’ gains into permanent functions of the State. 


OCIAL workers constitute the fighting forces on social frontiers just as 
much as the Army, Navy and Air Force on geographical frontiers. Lord 
Bevin, Minister of Labour in Great Britain, is quoted as saying that the 

British public social services as developed in the last quarter of a century have 
had as much to do with the preservation of England in these days as the gal- 
lantry of the R.A.F. In America the social gains and extension of public 
welfare activities since 1933 as a result of the depression have helped a great 
deal in making the home defense efficient and effective. It is an established 
fact that the total warfare of 1942 demands tactics of offensive both on the 
home and enemy fronts. It requires not only munitions, planes, guns and 
ships, but organization and tools to safeguard the human values in the warring 
countries. The two elements necessary to win modern wars are, on the one 
hand, armaments and, on the other, morale to keep up the fighting heart of the 
people. The courage of the people will be kept up if they know and have 
faith in what they are fighting for, if there is a reasonable chance to attain 
that end, and if they have a chance to participate in the total planning. Any 
government that refuses to take care of the social exigencies and needs brought 
on by the war is dampening the interest and diluting the will to fight. 

If Truth is the first casualty in war, Security is the second. In the 
modern war the sense of insecurity is spread throughout the population. This 
feeling of insecurity and fear of danger always lead to panic and breakdown 
of morale unless there is a bolstering up of courage, hatred towards the enemy, 
love towards one’s country and an indomitable will and determination to 
resist. None of these can be achieved unless the people feel that the Govern- 
ment is doing all in its power to help the people at large. The panicin Mad. 
ras during April last, when the people heard the news that a formidable Japa- 
nese fleet was in the Bay of Bengal, led more than 80% of the Madras City po- 
pulation to run out of the City. Such panic indicates the lack of morale, and 
also of their diffidence in their own capacity for defence and resistance. The 
man in the street does not know the intricacies of modern warfare and de.. 
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fence. But he knows the inconveniences and dangers of the modern total war. 
To render service on an organized basis, to meet the contingencies that arise 
in a war or panic-situation is the best guarantee for giving him confidence 
that there is a government that looks after his interests. 

Social Services in wartime are the out-reaching arms of the big brother, 
the State, which help the needy and the panic-stricken to muster courage 
and regain confidence. War unleashes a whole flock of new problems on the 
harassed civilian population. Plenty of things, besides bombs and bullets, 
threaten them when the nation is at war. Separation of parents and children, 
new surroundings, worry over relatives, financial difficulties made acute by 
rising prices and the absence of the breadwinner, evacuation troubles, adjust- 
ment in the back-at-home atmosphere for a longer period than for a short vaca- 
tion—all these and many more may and do bedevil a family which in peace- 
time was snug and sound. Such problems are too acute, abnormal and big to 
be left alone with smug indifference and complacency in the belief that they 
will work themselves out. Even if the government or the community intends 
to do something about it, it certainly cannot be handled by amateurs and mere 
well-meaning busybodies. Personnel for social services in wartime should 
have that extra competency to deal with the critical and unprecedented prob- 
lems that are bound to arise. Formation and extension of organized social 
services are urgent in wartime. It is all the more important that such services 
should be ‘manned’ by the right personnel if at all they are to function effi- 
ciently and effectively. To win a war, a powerful Army, Navy and Air Force, 
maximum production of war materials, and high civilian morale are assential. 
Social workers form, we may say, the ‘‘morale production unit’’. This impor- 
tant job can be done only if itis clearly defined and if it represents the co- 
ordinated efforts of every individual and section of the field of social welfare. 

So far most of the activities in India towards the establishment of ‘‘mor- 
ale production units’’ were, to say the least, completely out of tune and in dire 
ignorance of the lay of the land. Certain organizational techniques were copied 
from the warring countries and were considered as fit for this country without 
realising the social and psychological differences of the people and also of the 
situation. It was not necessary to sponsor a National War Front from official 
headquarters in Great Britain, America, Russia and China. It just spontane- 
ously came into being out of the will to resist. But the fate of Indo-China, 
Malaya and Burma reveal a different story. Anyone who has not been segre- 
gated from the common mass of people in India realises with consternation and 
alarm that what is is more like what was in Malaya and Burma, and what is 
in China and Russia is what is yet to be in India. 

To be more explicit, the morale in India, whatever Ostrichian people 
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may say, is still, and of late more truly so, in the reverse gear, and has never 
in any section of the people of this land reached that glow and glamour of the 
soul-deep morale of the Chinese and the Russian, of the charwomen of London 
and of the John Does of America. Let us take the case of John Doe, the average 
American. John Doe and his wife and three children must live, along with 
54% of the population, on less than $1250/- a year (last U. S. Census). The 
Does are part of the 46% of the people who live in substandard housing. They 
are among the 75% who do not have proper diet; they are on the borderline 
of the 40% who are definitely undernourished. The Does do not realize the fact 
that, according to the Social Security Board, the minimum income for health 
and decency fora family like theirs was 1,500 during the depression, when prices 
were lower. Against all these handicaps and grudges, what does he do? He 
hates Hitlerism and loves America. He is giving everything he has to help his 
country win. Yes, his country where he has been brought up on the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, the Bill of Rights. Democracy to him 
means the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, the right to vote, 
the freedom of individual and group expression. In recent years it has come 
to mean the right to social security and freedom from economic worry. The 
four freedoms have been promised him by the President. So now he is in the 
war and means to win it. All the puzzling over the pros and cons of fighting, 
of sending an expeditionary force, is ended. He has no qualms about what 
must be done : the attack must be met. He may have hoped that he would have 
a more perfect democracy to defend, but now he is fighting to preserve what 
he has and hopes to emerge with a better democracy. Naturally, therefore, 
John Doe’s morale is high. 

Here in India the John Does were indifferent as usual. But now so far 
as the war against Fascism is concerned his morale is in the reverse. The situa- 
tion has come to such a pass that the government has found it necessary to 
adopt measures such as collective fines, arrests, whipping, shooting ete., to keep 
law and order and to defend India. Compared with his American brother he 
does not have a Bill of Rights and what he is asked to defend does not mean 
to him life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. He has been psychologically 
tuned, intellectually fed and organizationally trained to fight for something 
else. In the confusion of knowing a ‘‘present enemy’’ who is within and being 
told how worse the ‘‘coming enemy’’ will be, he is more inclined to settle the 
present and then face the future. India, in short, has entered a war on double 
fronts and ‘Quit India’ slogans are competing against the call for National 
defence. Wise statesmanship and imagination on the part of politicians here 
and in Whitehall can dissolve one front, and with double vigour and com- 
radeship and with redoubled energy and morale, fight for democracy and free- 
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dom for all the people of all the world. 

Having felt the pulse of the nation and realizing the downward trend of 
events heading to @ major catastrophe, 15 prominent Indian leaders! in an 
appeal sent to Mr. Churchill from New Delhi on September 10, 1942, stated: 

‘‘The Indian people must be made to feel that they are defending their 
honour and freedom, their hearths and homes, against the foreign aggressors. 
The examples of China and Russia are there to indicate that only a people’s 
war can be waged successfully under modern conditions. The most influential 
political party (The Indian National Congress) in a mood of utter despair, 
finding no adequate response to this legitimate demand, wished to change 
their policy of non-embarassment, but before they could promulgate the same 
they were incarcerated and a policy of repression ensued . . . Events in India 
are rapidly moving towards a dangerous climax, and there never was a period 
in the last 100 years when the feeling against Britain was so bitter as it is 
today. Before it is too late, we urge the British Prime Minister who has, if 
he chooses, courage, vision and statesmanship, to settle this problem, now and 
for all time, in the interests of Britain and India.’’* 

The same day Mr. Churchill, in the House of Commons, in the course of 
his eagerly awaited statement on India, in spite of the above appeal and as if 
the Indian leaders do not know what they are talking about, said : 

“‘The Indian Congress Party does not represent all India (Cheers). 
It does not represent the majority of the people of India (Cheers). It does not 


even represent the Hindu masses (Cheers) ..... Mr. Gandhi and other 
principal leaders have been interned .... . and will be kept out of harm’s 
way until the troubles subside ...... I may add that large reinforcements 


have reached India and that the number of white soldiers now in that country, 
although very small compared with its size and population, are larger than at 
any time in the British connection I therefore feel entitled to report to the 
House that the situation in India at this moment gives no occasion for undue 
despondency or alarm.’”* 

On top of this shockingly disillusioning, unrealiststic, brutal and calami- 
tous statement comes the revealing statement of Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home 
Member Government of India, in the Central Legislative Assembly on Sep- 
tember 15, 1942. Inthe course of his speech initiating the debate on the 
present situation in India, he said: ‘‘One thing quite plain is that with an 
enemy at our gates and another within them, the prime duty of this Govern- 


ment is to undo the harm that has been done as soon as possible and to put 
1 Among the fifteen signatories were two Premiers (Muslims), three Ministers, two 
Knights, two M.L.A’s, and the rest Hindu, Muslim and Sikh leaders, 
2 The Civil d& Military Gazette, Lahore, September 12, 1942. 
5 The Civil & Military Gazette, Lahore, September 12, 1942. 
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this country in a state of defence against both.’’* 

It would seem from this statement and judging from what is going on in 
different parts of the country that Mr. Churchill’s ‘‘White Soldiers’’ are here 
in unprecedentedly large numbers more to fight the ‘‘enemy within’’ than to 
fight the ‘‘enemy at our gates’’. But the people of both Britain and India are 
more concerned to fight the enemy at our gates. It will take a long time to 
convince the peoples of both countries that those who are behind the prison 
bars today are their enemies. The reception Mr. Churchill’s speech has had 
in India may well be revealed through the editorial columns of an Anglo-Indian 
paper, by no means a pro-nationalist one, when it wrote characterising the speech 
as ‘‘little short of calamitous’ saying, ‘‘Every real nationalist—and their 
ranks include many who harbour the liveliest regard for Britain and who are 
unequivocally sincere in their support for the cause of the United Nations can 
truly say that they asked for bread and has been given astone.’’ The attempt 
to lower the prestige of the Congress by jugglery of figures, the paper states, 
is ‘‘merely fatuous casuistry’’, and goes on to say that ‘‘the Prime Minis- 
ter could have fully satisfied the aspirations of the large bulk of sane nation- 
alist feeling in this country if he had reduced the conditions of transfer of 
power from Britain to India to the constitution of a representative National 
Government fitted to be the repository of that power. Had this been done, 
Britain would have demonstrated as baseless the mass of suspicion which 
exists in this country and, at the same, time would have placed on the should- 
ers of Indians themselves the burden of resolving the present imbroglio. A 
valuable opportunity has been wasted’’ ® concludes the paper. The hall-mark 
of ability is to govern without force, and it is the property of democracy not 
to search for its saviours from afar. It must find them within itself and they 
are in plenty within India. The real enemies of democracy are those who 
maintain a double standard—one for themselvesand an entirely contradictory 
one for others. The history of all imperialist nations is replete with this para- 
dox. India today has become a test-stone for Britain to solve this paradox 
and release the energy and enthusiasm to fight the enemies of democracy, free- 
dom and true happiness of mankind. 

In America, even in spite of conscription, it is estimated that only 
one out of every 19 Americans will see direct action in this war. In India it 
is doubtful whether one in 400 or 500 will see direct action. But the rest of 
us are, or ought to be, rear-guard soldiers—men and women who must work 
every hour, every minute to supply the needs of the men in combat and to 
strengthen the home defences. Despite the war on the home-front, there is no 


4 The Times of India, Bombay, September 16, 1942. 
- © The Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, September 12, 1942, 
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desire in any section of the people to make common cause with the enemies of 
democracy and freedom. There is no desire to rely on any outside ‘deliverer’ 
coming and establishing freedom. All the same there is the lack of conscious- 
ness on the part of the people that they have a duty to perform to preserve and 
establish real democracy. They have to be made conscious that even though 
the government for the time being is not of the people and by the people at least 
it is for the people. India officially is today fighting with the United Nations 
for her national independence in a free world. She is fighting against the 
powers which would destroy democracy everywhere. Her greatest asset is her 
people. Her greatest liability is the blockade which, for any reason or in any 
way, inhibit the people from making their speediest maximum contribution. 
Her supreme domestic strategy—deeply related to the strategy of a unified 
command of all the allied forces on the fields of battle—is to give every last 
citizen at least a promise of security and of importance in the common effort. 
In this strategy, social workers can play a role of the greatest importance. 
Total war requires the mobilization of the entire population—a social 
and a military mobilization to forge a People’s Army guarding the home de- 
fences as well as the military outposts of democracy. For this the people must 
have a conscious appreciation of what they want to preserve and what they 
want to defeat. Mere forebodings of the evils of a defeat on our side will not 
release the necessary energy. Slogans of mere platitudinous nature which have 
no bearing on their own immediate problem are not going to enthuse them for 
action. Apart from the generalities of democracy, freedom etc., each country 
among the United Nations is fighting to preserve what it calls ‘‘our way of 
life; our form of government ; our King and country ; our hearth and home ; 
our Fatherland’’ ete. Similarly, our people should also feel that they are 
fighting for something which is too sacred to be lost and which will be de- 
stroyed if the enemy succeeds. All these can be created by just one stroke of 
statesmanship. It is only too obviots that only such a definite lead will create 
the psychological and social situation to get the people to put in their best for 
the defence of India. Even at that, it is necessary for the common masses 
to realise concretely that there is a government which, apart from collecting 
fines, taxes and passing ordinances, is interested in the promotion of public 
welfare. In England, America, Russia and China public welfare services have 
been expanded manifold to help the people. These agencies express their 
concern that social needs be met effectively, that the people’s well-being be 
strengthened so they sha!l be capable of vigorously defending themselves at 
home and of destroying fascism behind its own ramparts. The aim is to make 
each community a stronghold of embattled freedom. These agencies reflect and 
implement the will of a people united to defeat fascism, to conserve democratic 
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social values and to march forward to new social goals. 

Extension of social services even in normal! times is obligatory on the 
part of any government. It is all the more necessary in periods of social up- 
heavals and crises. During wartime such extensions are indispensable both 
as a defence measure and as constructive work. Unfortunately, in India public 
welfare programmes are still utopian ideals to be realized ata laterstage. The 
rapid progress that has been made in U.S.A. reveals what the people mean 
when they say ‘‘our way of life.’’, There, annual public welfare expenditures 
increased from approximately $ 40,000,000 to more than $ 6,000,000,000 in fifty 
years. The total amounted to less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of the nation- 
al income in 1890, but reached 8 per cent of the national income in 1940. In 
terms of Government expenditures, welfare costs have increased from 4% to 
nearly 30% of the total.’’ ° 

Comparative figures of State Expenditure on some major items in Great 
Britain and India reveal the deplorable state of affairs in our country :— 

State Expenditure in Percentages of Revenue—1938-39 
British India 
Central and Provincial 





Great Britain 





Defence eve “eZee | 34.0 
Police _ oe §=6©.4.0 P 31.4 | 8.0 e 43.3 
Jails 7 ace «= Oa | 1.8 
Education ... oe 18.2 | 8.4 
Medical & Public Health 22.7 > 40.9 | 3.4 p 11.8 
Agriculture & Veterinary 1.4 it 





‘*Social services in India are starved at the expense of a top-heavy ad- 
ministration and a high expenditure on defence and police.’’ ‘ 

If we include the cost of Frontier Defences and the heavy loss on strate- 
gic railways, the proportionate cost of defence will be much higher than what 
has been in Britain before the present war, in spite of the fact that India hard- 
ly possesses a Navy and an Air Force equal in any way to the strength of any 
of the allied nations. Of all paradoxes in India the most ludicrous is the 
maintenance of a ‘Rolls Royce Administration’ in this ‘bullock-cart’ country. 
The defence of India is not to be made impregnable by mere increase in 
armaments but in making the people feel that there is something to be 
defended. Public welfare services are the major arms of the defence forces 


® Mabel Newcomer: “ Fifty years of Public Support of Welfare Functions in the 
United States”, The Social Service Review, December 1941, p, 657. 

Dr. A.C. Ukil: “Some Aspects of Public Health in India”, Proceedings of the 
28th Indian Science Congress, Part IJ, pp. 289 and 305. 
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in any country and more so in India. In Britain and U.S.A., the constructive 
social measures of peacetime were readily developed to meet emergency 
situations, and those so developed are expected to contribute to the long-time 
promotion of civilian welfare. 

Effective attack on wartime social problems is launched most quickly 
if we have an administrative machinery already at hand, assimilating the new 
necessary features into the organized welfare structure. Wedo nothave any 
such public welfare department or administrative machinery comparable to 
those among the Allies. But such a machinery has to be created and set 
functioning effectively as an item of the victory programme. The base for 
victory for a war, such as we are in, is total mobilization of a united people. 
Obviously, real unity can be achieved only around a program which meets the 
needs of the people—enabling them to play their full part. A major part of 
that programme relates to social welfare needs. A government is no less culpa- 
ble if it lacks the courage to face the facts and the foresight to see and plan 
for the present and the future in the socio-economic area than in the military. 
Indifference to such spheres of activity in so-called normal times has brought 
us to such an anomalous stage. But the ‘crisis conditions’ demand immediate 
attention and a positive programme of action directed to meeting effectively 
the unprecedented opportunities and needs of the hour. We are already faced 
with the following immediate issues :— 

1. Need for financial assistance to: 

(a) Dependants of men in the armed forces. 

(b) Those who are deprived of income from relatives who are in 
the enemy occupied territories such as Malaya and Burma. 

(c) Refugees from such areas. 

Need for expanded health services to ensure : 

(a) Rehabilitation of men rejected or deferred as physically unfit 
for the armed forces. 

(b) Maximum productivity of workers in the war production effort. 

(c) Maximum ability of the population to withstand physical and 
emotional stress. 

3. Need for intensive service to families or individuals facing de- 


bo 


moralization or emotional upset as a result of : 

(a) Separation due to men joining the armed forces or leaving for 
jobs in defence industries and others in different parts of 
the country. 

(b) Casualties in warfare. 

(c) New strains inevitably arising from a total war effort. 

4, Need for expanded programmes of child welfare ; 
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(a) Day care of children of working mothers. 

(b) Guidance and mental hygiene services to handle specific pro- 
blems of parents and children arising from factors in the war 
situation. 

5. Need for a detailed programme in preparation for crisis such as 

bombing and invasion : 

(a) Evacuation programme for mothers and children. 

(b) Meeting of emergency needs in housing, clothing, feeding, 
money, and the like. 

(c) Training of personnel in protective and non-protective civi- 
lian defense services to handle on-the-spot problems of panic, 
hysteria and so forth. 

6. Need for general improvement of the economic condition of the people : 

(a) Extension of co-operatives, producers’, consumers’ and distri- 
butors’ societies. 

(b) Extension and enforcement of Debt Relief Acts. 

(c) Moratorium on civil suits which entail hardships and loss for 
poor people. 

It is the responsibility of social service agencies, public and private, to 
contribute to the formulation of a programme to meet these needs. Some of 
them eall for special legislation and planning on a national seale. All publie- 
minded men and women, if they are to discharge their obligations in the war 
effort, must throw their full weight behind the measures which are recognized 
as essential to provide the aforementioned services. Apathy and active opposi- 
tion to proposals for expanded social services may be expected from some 
sources. Lack of funds and trained personnel may be often ballied forth as 
excuses. The achievements of ‘poor China’ in the field of social welfare dur- 
ing the last four years ought to put to shame any such critic or opponent. The 
waging of a grim struggle for existence has not prevented the administration 
from looking after the social welfare of the people. China’s Ministry of Social 
Affairs is fighting its own battle courageously though it is short of both money 
and trained personnel. One aspect of the Ministry’s work has been the pro- 
motion of labour organization. A regulation was issued to encourage members 
of professions and crafts to join guilds composed of their professional brothers 
or fellow craftsmen. The guiding of important movements, such as the National 
Spiritual Mobilization Movement, the New Life Movement and the Thrift 
Movement is another task of the Ministry. 

The social welfare of the people, however, is the main concern of the 
Ministry. This covers social insurance, social service, labour welfare, child 
welfare and vocational guidance. A Social Insurance bill, drafted by experts 
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and scholars engaged by the Ministry, is soon to be put before the govern- 
ment. Factories and other concerns are required to run clinics, schools, tiffin: 
rooms and dormitories for their employees. In regard to relief the Ministry’s 
policy is to assume responsibility for those unable to support themselves and 
to put them in the way of learning useful crafts and of starting life anew. The 
Ministry has set up several service stations which offer (1) cultural service 
through reading rooms and libraries, (2) economic service through granting of 
small loans, (3) everyday life service through mail boxes, information desks, 
travel assistance, hostels and dining rooms, and (4) employment securing ser- 
vice. The Ministry is also in charge of the Co-operative Movement and is 
stressing their social value. Is India less resourceful in funds and personnel than 
China, to be shy of such new ventures in the field of Public Welfare? 

The National Defence Council can take up the immediate programme of 
extension, co-ordination and organization of Public Welfare. Local, provincial 
and national bodies will take up responsibilities as functioning units by the or- 
ganization of Community Service Committees. The functional areas of operation 
for the community service committee may be divided into (1) family security ; 
(2) recreation; (3) health; (4) information service and (5) volunteer training. 

Family Security Committee should be charged with the responsibility of 
supplying such people as needy families, children, the aged, the blind, non- 
residents, and others with the minimum of social services at least, as well as 
with other functions, such as location of missing relatives, that may be required 
during an emergency. The Committee should be responsible for developing 
the detailed plans necessary for care of evacuees and persons made homeless 
by war disaster and for determining and training professional and volunteer 
services to cope with any possible situation. In addition, this Committee 
should be charged with evaluating and interpreting to the community the 
increased requirements of social service agencies during the war effort even 
though no war disaster may,occur. ~ 

Health Committee.—It should be the function of this Committee to co- 
ordinate the health services in the community. A real need exists in the avail- 
ability of medical services, which can only be met by emergency training for 
both regular and volunteer services. 

Recreation Committee.—This will have to performa dual role. It will 
first of all evaluate the existing recreational facilities, and then formulate 
recreation plans for all groups in the community, taking into consideration 
the possible shortage of certain phases of commercial public recreation. 
Because of the limited facilities that would be enforced on the community by 
air raids, black-outs, and other war precautions, the highest degree of imagina- 
tion and initiative will be required in devising suitable recreational opportu- 
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nities for the community as a whole. In planning the programme, special 
consideration should be given to permanent recreational needs. The organi- 
zation of recreational facilities in the shelters and ‘tubes’ in London have 
revealed not only the ingenuity of the Londoners to adapt themselves but also 
the salutary effects it had on the people by and large. 

Information Committee.—E ach of the other Committees will require the 
services of an Information Committee, whose responsibility will be preparation 
and distribution of news releases, plans, procedures, posters ete. 

Volunteer Training Committee.—This Committee should relate its activi- 
ties to those centres where volunteers register. Many of the persons who have 
registered for enlistment in the volunteer services have little understanding of 
the social service techniques. Likewise, many of those who are in charge of 
these services have little experience in working with volunteers. Moreover, 
the public is not used to such volunteer services and service men, and hence 
will arise many difficulties if the personnel of such volunteer services is not 
well chosen and properly trained. The difficulties we have had with Civie 
Guards, certain A.R.P. Officers and such like illustrate the point. Willingness 
to co-operate is not the main criterion of selection for voluntary services. 

Training courses should be developed for both volunteers and social 
service agency workers to function efficiently in crisis situations. Volunteers 
should be given some general training in the social services and a short period of 
field experience. Special workers for study, survey or planning groups having 
to do with current problems or disaster needs should be made available. 

The central theme of the organization planning should be complete co- 
operation of all social agencies and persons for the services of the community. 
Take the service when it is found to the people who need it. Use the present 
pattern of social agency organization and supplement or delete as necessary, 
keeping in mind the desirability of developing sound, permanent community 
organizations. Utilize the entire community—paid workers, volunteers, public 
and private social service agencies—in providing emergency and permanent 
services. Identify all existing agencies in one community service committee, 

The different unrelated un-coordinated private communal agencies exist- 
ing today can be utilized to great advantage in this crisis situation. Some of 
them, like the Parsee Social Service Agencies, are already making arrange- 
ments to render help to their needy in a crisis. It is mainly cooperation and 
coordination that is needed together with extension of public welfare agencies 
to meet common needs of the public and special needs of those who are not 
taken care of by any private agencies. 

Many agencies have already been created to meet some of those needs, 
especially in the matter of A. R. P. But air raids are not the only calamities 
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that we have to guard against. Moreover, most of the agencies inaugurated 
for Civil Defence are mere appendages to the different permanent departments 
of the peacetime government. When we study the chart showing the general 
organization of Civil Defence in India, we find that apart from the A. R. P. 
agencies organized under the respective departments of the Government, there 
are very few organizations to meet the other needs of the people in a crisis. 
If the war expenditure is an index of the efficiency of the execution of the war, 
India lags far behind. It is reported that Great Britain was spending 
£ 13,000,000 (Rs. 175,500,000/-) a day by the middle of this year; U.S. A. 
was spending $ 100,000,000 (Rs. 350,000,000/-) by the beginning of this year 
and it is estimated that the daily expenditure will be $ 275,000,000 in 1948; while 
India is spending only Rs. 5,000,000/- daily, major part of which again is 
to be debitted to the ‘‘Home’’ government. The meagre voluntary contributions 
to the war gift funds may be interpreted as the lack of appreciation on the part 
of the population that it is a people’s war. As it stands, the A. R. P. scares 
them ; food situation irritates them ; transportation diffieulties annoy them ; 
war propaganda amuses and confuses them and the political situation embitters 
them. Even the inconveniences of the war situation are now considered to be the 
result of government’s inefficiency. They are not voluntarily and willingly 
accepted as necessary for the successful execution of the war. Out of a popu- 
lation of 33,000,000 of working age, i. e. 14-65 age group in Britain 
22,000,000, are today doing full-time war work. They are saying ‘give us 
the tools and we will do the job’’. In India the cry today is ‘‘give us the op- 
portunity, we will make the tools and finish the job.’’ 

A change in the political atmosphere will release energy unprecedented 
in the history of India to fight to preserve something newly gained, to make 
it secure for all the people of all the world for all the time. The war, they say, 
has brought about seven revolutions all at one time in China. India could 
afford to have many more to reinvigorafe and modernise the entire social struc- 
ture to make it a land of peace and goodwill. The extension of the tender 
arms of social services by the State is one of the means whereby such aims can 
be fulfilled. In wartime it is imperative. In peace time that extension of 
social security will be one of the gains accrued out of the many other evils of 
war and will become the obligatory task of the government. Thus we will win 
the war as well as peace. A total war is the people’s war ; whosoever wages 
it, the people alone can win it. The grand strategy in India then is to get the 
people behind the war programme, to relieve them of anxiety by ensuring 
social security, to enthuse them by changing the date on the ‘post-dated 
cheque’, and make them vanguards of a new era of peace and plenty by rro- 
mising a peace, equitable and lasting. 




















NOTES AND COMMENTS 





MISS BEATRICE BUDDEN _( 1890-1942 ) 





Bombay has lost not only its first full-time Juvenile Court Magistrate 

soon after her appointment, but a truly sincere and earnest social work- 
er. Miss Budden was interested in social work from early life and she re- 
ceived her first training in Birmingham at the well-known Quaker Social Cen- 
tre. After her arrival in India, she worked in a girls’ industrial school near 
Delhi and spent about two and a half years studying rural life and conditions 
in an Indian village. Miss Budden’s connections with Bombay itself date 
from the time she returned to India after her training in the London School 
of Economics where she obtained a certificate in Social Service. On her return 
in 1987 to India, she was appointed Secretary to The Children’s Aid Society, 
Bombay, and Superintendent of The Umerkhadi Remand Home; later she was 
appointed as Chief Probation Officer to the Juvenile Court as well. From 
then onwards, Miss Budden contributed much to the improvement of the Pro- 
bation Service in the city. She strove hard throughout to secure the services 
of as adequate a number of well trained probation officers as possible to cope 
with the ever-increasing amount of work. 

A matter to which Miss Budden rightly paid a great deal of attention 
was the question of providing some kind of occupation for the mental welfare 
of children. She tried always to procure for the children of the Umerkhadi 
Home training and opportunities for working in different kinds of crafts, and 
she was generous enough to provide for such training herself when it could not 
be secured in other ways. She had a soft corner in her heart for the mentally 
defective children also, and infinite patience and sympathy for them. It was 
largely due to her that the mentally defective children were taught different 
kinds of satisfying and interesting handcraft whereas previously all that they 
did was to make small paper-bags. 

Another contribution of Miss Budden’s was in the nature of providing a 
Foster Home for children in whose case it was felt that the best psychological 
treatment would be in the nature of providing a foster home. Foster home 
placement was almost unknown in Bombay for delinquent children or children 
with behaviour problems, and it was due to Miss Budden’s genuine love and 
sympathy for them and her knowledge of child psychology which prompt- 
ed her to initiate such Foster Home Treatment and carry it out successfully, 


y ae the sudden death of Miss B. Budden on July 17th of this year, 
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The spirit behind the sympathy and care which she bestowed on these children 
by being a mother to them was also noticeable in her general attitude to all the 
hundreds of children who have been in the Umerkhadi Home and others with 
whom she came in contact. As Superintendent of the Remand Home, she was 
exceedingly popular, and considering its restricting atmosphere and confining 
nature, her popularity indicates clearly how genuine must have been the 
sympathy and care she bestowed upon the children in her charge. 

Helpful, friendly, amiable and generous to a fault, Miss Budden was a 
sincere friend to those who knew her and through her death Bombay has lost 
not only its first Juvenile Court Magistrate, an Office which she held with dis- 
tinetion, but a genuine social worker as well, and her friends and admirers have 
lost a sincere and friendly soul, ever ready to lend a helping hand, free from 
prejudices based on race or religion, but concerned with the one thought of the 
amelioration of the lot of the children under her care, and of the establish- 
ment of progressive and scientific methods in dealing with the problems of ju- 
venile delinquency. We bemoan her death and hope that her spirit will con- 
tinue to live in the minds and hearts of those who had the privilege of being 
her fellow workers in the major field of her activities here in India. 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


HE official census of 1931 states that there are only 147,911 lepers in India. 
‘i But the report of the Committee, appointed by the Central Advisory 
Board of Health to report on leprosy and its control in India, says that 

the true incidence is on an average eight times this figure and that in some 
highly infected areas the incidence may be from 5 to 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation surveyed. The very haphazard and meagre attention paid to the cure 
and control of leprosy in India makes it probable that the number is still on 
the increase. What is being done at random by private and public agencies 
does not touch even the fringe of the problem. Among the few agencies that 
are at work, very commendable work is being done by the Indian Auxiliary 
Branch of the International Mission to Lepers. The well-illustrated and neat 
Report of the Mission for the year 1940-41 tells us of the excellent work that is 
being done in 40 homes in 8 provinces of British India; 2 homes in Burma 
and 7 homes in seven Indian States. The total number of inmates in these 47 
homes are 10,109 among whom 924 are healthy children who were saved from 
the ravages of this disease. Among the 9,655 leper inmates 969 are children, 
5,177 are women and 5,509 are men. During the year 5,934 out- patients also 
were treated. Of 10,181 cases treated during the year as in-patients, of whom 
records are available, 1,092 had been declared ‘disease-arrested’ before 
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deformity had begun. Another 596 were declared ‘disease-arrested’ but with 
deformity. 

The total expenditure for running these homes has amounted to 
Rs. 7,48,590/-, nearly half of which came as Government and local grants and 
the rest through contributions by the Mission to Lepers Headquarters in Lon- 
don and contributions made direct to the Mission’s institutions. Local sup- 
port by way of gifts of money and buildings are also much in evidence; as, for 
instance, the postal workers of South India contributed largely to the cost of 
ereating a beautiful Social Hall at Manamadura; the Mithibai Koba Munga- 
seth Ward at Calicut was erected through the benevolent gifts of a medical 
practitioner there. 

The inmates are helped to make social adjustments and by the cheer and 
encouragement given to them by the noble band of workers at the respective 
centres, they are helped to get out of the ‘slough of despair’ and take a new 
lease of life. The faces of the inmates asshown in the pictures reveal cer- 
tainly a happiness seasoned with the agony of pain and sorrow. The report 
cites many telling stories of individual cases. How much these poor victims 
of this scourge suffer is revealed in the following story :—‘‘l passed my 
matriculation,’’ writes this applicant, ‘‘and came toJ . . . . to continue my 
college course. I have passed my first year exams but cannot study further as 
Iam not healthy. You will understand what I mean from the fact that I am 
writing to you. To write and think about it gives me a shock almost to death. 
I feel the agony of death facing me; it seems to have already laid its cold hands 
on me and I am in its clutches. I feel doomed to death and feel inclined to 
commit suicide. You can perhaps understand my agony, for I can’t put it 
into words. I cannot mix with healthy society, and there is no place for me, 
even in my home.’’ 

A Brahmin, educated and well-to-do, came to one of the homes saying 
‘‘my home, my money, my friends, my children and my own wife—all mine, 
but all have forsaken me and driven me out into the streets because of the 
disease.’’ One boy, driven out of his village by his own mother, has found 
another foster-parent in a supporter overseas. It is opportune to state that 
support of adult lepers may be shouldered at any of the Mission’s Homes for 
Rs. 100/- per annum, and of children for Rs. 75/- per annum, 

‘‘Krishna came when 12 years old, ragged, dirty, covered with sores, 
hopeless and weeping. He had walked alone over 12 miles in the heat because 
some one had said we would give him a home. The burden of his cry was 
‘‘My mother beat me out of the village !’’ Yes, just because neighbours said 
that she must go also if the boy would not go alone—his own mother sent him 
away in this manner. Now Krishna has been adopted by a friend overseas,’’ 
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The gratitude of these unfortunates, their willingness to serve, their 
contributions for Red Cross and other such humanitarian work make their 
coppers shine like gold. A young untainted lad, who was an inmate of one of 
the homes, has been working as a mechanic in an Aluminium factory in 
Calcutta. He recently donated Rs. 425/- for the purchase of a microscope for 
use in the Asylum. 

The reports from almost all centres narrate the tragic and painful neces- 
sity of turning away applicants for admission to these homes. At Fyzabad 
alone over 400 were turned away in the course of 5 years. The Report states 
that support of adult lepers may be shouldered at any of the Mission’s Homes 
for Rs. 100/- per annum and of children for Rs. 75/- each per annum. 

Mission to Lepers is an expression of the creative aspect of the Christian 
religion. The heroic self-sacrificing and loving spirit of these Ambassadors 
of Goodwill and Angels of Mercy are too sacred and deep to be scorned or ex- 
aggerated. Whatever one may say against the practices of certain evangelical 
missionaries and mission bodies, such humanitarian services are expressions 
of the vital force of dynamic religion. The atmosphere in the homes make 
the inmates feel that all is not lost yet; that there are many things beautiful 
in life even for a leper. These stalwarts of faith, courage and kindness 
are frequently accused of using these homes of service as proselytising traps. 
Such criticisms are irresponsible and often indicate that through such remarks 
the critics only compensate their own sense of failure to do something for 
these lepers by belittling what others are doing. To most religious groups, 
these lepers are just so much socially discarded timber. If they come out of these 
leper homes as socially useful citizens with a halo of cheer and courage and if 
in this process of regeneration they by their own free will adopted the faith of 
those who served them, it is nobody’s business to throw stones at them or at 
those who helped them. 

There are, of course, other organizations and agencies tackling the pro- 
blem of leprosy in India. But are they adequate? Can we postpone the 
urgent necessity of extending the services to a greater degree to meet the 
needs adequately and soon? We wish the Mission to Lepers a long period of 
continued usefulness and congratulate the staff at the respective centres for 
their splendid achievements. 


SEX DEVIATION 


ASES convicted of unnatural offence were not till recently eligible for 
admission although they may be casual. This created interest and we 
made enquiries as to the prevalence of this offence in a certain district 

and we are putting the information we gathered before our readers. 
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In the opinion of three local citizens—one of them is a magistrate— 
33% of the male population (age between onset of puberty and when physical 
degeneration sets in) is given to the unnatural offence. The local bar believes 
that 20% of the male population practises this vice. According to an experienced 
police officer, 33% of the male population is given to this offence. Soalso the 
inspecting officer of schools maintains that 50% of the boys in rural area is given 
to this offence. The officer in charge of municipal schools states, and that is 
based on the figures of the complaints received, that 23% of the school popula- 
tion is addicted to this unnatural practice. Therefore, if we consider the actual 
figures to be 30% we would not be over-estimating the prevalence. 

In January 1939 we examined the inmates of this institution (Juvenile 
Jail, Bareilly) medically. We found 22% of the boys showed evidence of having 
played the passive role. To this we must add the number that played the active 
role, and that is invariably higher. For an active agent it is an outlet for 
sex urge and a source of pleasure. In the case of a passive agent it is due to: 
(a) fear of punishment, (b) identification with a rich or influential person, 
(c) monetary and other material gain, and (d) perversion in a few cases; 
to such it is a sensation of pain. Pleasure is only possible in cases of a few 
perverts of the masochistic type. 

On the basis of the above information it will not be an over-estimation 
if we come to the conclusion that roughly 30% of the male population in this 
district at one time or another ‘indulged in homosexuality. 

The police records of the district showed only four arrests and three 
convictions for the year 1939. This reveals a vast difference that exists between 
the offence on the one hand and the arrests and convictions on the other, 
Roughly 30% of our admissions, on the basis of the above investigation, have 
indulged in homosexuality at one time or another, and yet those who have the 
hall mark of conviction under section 377 I.P.C. were not eligible for ad- 
mission into this institution. This restriction has lately been removed. 

Every one passes through the age of homosexuality (homosexuality is 
used in the broad psychoanalytic sense, 7. e., love for the same sex) between 
the age of six and onset of puberty. After the onset of puberty one must have 
the opposite sex to take interest in, in order to develop a normal sex interest in 
life. In the absence of free association with the opposite sex in this province, 
regression is a possible alternative. Therefore, large number of people must 
remain or revert to the level of homosexuality, and homosexuality after the 
arrival of puberty is likely to take the form of unnatural offence. This appears 
to be the reason why unnatural offence is so prevalent. It is likely to continue 
to prevail so long as the society forbids the free association of the two sexes. 

Our further interest in this matter in our own institution was to see 
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how far we could reduce the malpractice inside this jail through our correctional 
programme. The medical examination done on the 15th January 1939 showed 
that out of a population of 136, 30 boys had physical evidence of having played 
the passive role and that gave the percentage of 22. We cannot give any figure 
as to how many played the active role. On this subject we found enquiries 
would have not given us any information that we wanted ; but we know from 
private sources that a certain number came in as passive agent from outside 
but a good deal of sodomy was going on inside the jail. The distribution of 
22% is given below :— 





Caste Population Number Percentage 
High caste eee 41 12 27% 
Low caste ove 79 16 20% 
Mohammedans sve 16 2 12% 
136 30 


Second medical examination was done on the 18th July 1940, i.¢, a 
year and a half after the introduction of our correctional programme. Total 
population at the time was 183. 21 out of the total number of boys on medical 
examination showed evidence of having played the passive role, percentage 
being 10. 


Oaste Population Number Percentage 
High caste _ 42 9 21% 
Low caste wie 116 10 8% 
Mohammedans ome 25 2 8% 


This shows a decrease of 12% amongst the passive agents during the 
period. It also means proportionate reduction in the active agents. 

The third medical examination was held on the 14th November 1941, i.e., 
about three years after the introduction of our correctional programme and 
about a year and a half after the seaond medical examination. The population 
of the jail on the day of’ examination was 195. Out of these 14 showed 
definite signs of having played the passive role. One was a doubtful case. 
This gives a percentage of 7. The distribution of 7% is given below :— 








Caste Population Number Percentage 
High caste ove 40 5 12°5% 
Low caste ove 121 7 5°8% 
Mohammedans ove 33 2 6% 
195* 14 7% 


This shows progressive decrease among the passive agents from 22% to 
7% in three years. We attribute this reduction to the following reasons :— 


*This includes one doubtful case. 
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(1) Our correctional programme, which has been in operation for almost 
3 years, keeps the boys occupied from 5 o’clock in the morning to 9 o’clock in 
the evening and gives no time for idling or evil talk. 

(2) We stopped boys having control or authority over other boys. We 
still make ‘Stars’ but they are made because of their conduct and habit of 
work. This enables them to get more remissions, and serves as an inducement 
to industry and good conduct. But no boy is allowed to exercise authority of 
any kind over other boys except the captains of the teams and that only on 
the playground. All authority is vested in the paid staff. 

One of our visitors, when discussing the subject of unnatural offence, 
asked: Would it not lead to increase ‘in a still bigger vice’—masturbation ? 
He was asked why he called it a vice. He replied: Because of its ruinous 
effects on the victim’s mind and body. 

Masturbation as a result of normal urge and in moderation has no de- 
teriorating effect either on the body or on the mind. It may be looked upon 
as an alternative outlet for sex relief in absence of natural outlet for sexuality. 
Deterioration takes place when sense of guilt plays a dominant role in the men- 
tal mechanism. Then it does lead to neurosis and physical deterioration. Root 
cause is the sense of guilt. Sense of guilt is created by the faulty teaching by 
the father, religious teacher, associates and perhaps the school teacher. Our 
aim should be to free the boys from the sense of guilt. If the boy wants to 
know anything about sex, he should be given the required information in a 
‘‘natural way’’ without showing emotion and without creating emotions in the 
boy. Our own attitude so far has been such as to prevent us from volunteering 
any information. Hence, boys do not come forward of their own accord. Only 
when there is any case of evil effect, we take him in hand. 

Uptil now in this institution we have had only two boys who showed evil 
effects of masturbation. One was a Sikh. He complained of loss of appetite, 
strength and weight, inability to exert and take part in the normal activities of 
the institution and growing loss of sight. The other boy was a Mohammedan. 
His complaints were similar. Both the boys under psychotherapy showed 
a great deal of the sense of guilt regarding masturbation. The Sikh boy was 
easily cured because his sense of guilt was created by his associates after the 
onset of puberty, 7. e., the roots were in the comparatively superficial strata 
of his consciousness. The Mohammedan boy was a difficult case. His sense 
of guilt was created by his father and later by his religious teacher in the very 
early stages of life. Both of them are perfectly fit now and are taking part 
in every activity of the institution. 


LiEvutT.-Cou. A. H. SHAIKH, 1. M.S. 
Inspector General of Prisons, United Provinces 
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WOMEN WORKERS’ TRAINING CAMP 


YHE need for training women workers for social work has long been felt 
and at the Coconada session of the A. I. W. C. Report of the Sub- 
Committee dealing with the Women Workers’ Training Scheme was 

adopted unanimously. Srimati Kamaladevi was appointed Convenor and 
entrusted with the carrying out of the scheme, assisted by a Sub-Committee. 

The primary idea was that the work undertaken by the branches of the 
Conference would never be carried out systematically and developed satis- 
factorily unless there was a steady supply of trained social workers which 
would increase year by year. It was, therefore, decided that a Provincial 
Workers’ Training Camp be started, which would train women to become 
organizers of social work in their respective provinces. The branches of the 
A. 1. W. C. were to send one woman from each province and be responsible 
for the expenses of her training, provided she gave an undertaking to work 
in the province for a minimum period of two years looking after the social 
work already started by the branches, developing it and arranging for the 
training of other women workers in the province. 

Srimati Kamaladevi, assisted by Srimati Mridula Sarabhai, a member 
of the A. I. W. C. Workers’ Training Sub-Committee and our Hon. General 
Secretary Srimati Urmila Mehta, lost no time in working out a curriculum for 
the proposed Training Camp. They were assisted by members of the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work in Bombay and other social 
workers. Rules and time-tables were drawn up and Srimati Mridula Sarabhai 
succeeded in finding a suitable place for the Camp. 

Abrama is a village in Surat district, about three miles from Vedchha 
which is a railway station on the B.B. & C.I. Railway. The camping grounds 
themselves are situated between Vedchha and Abrama. The place was chosen 
because of its nearness to the sea—and therefore cool enough to permit 
outdoor activities—and of its proximity to several rural reconstruction 
centres where students could see work of various kinds in progress. 

Unfortunately many of the branches did not or could not avail them- 
selves of the opportunity thus offered to them. This was partly due to the pre- 
vailing uncertain conditions; the branches could not find women willing to 
travel long distances or be away from their homes for a period of three or four 
months. Whatever the reason, the fact remains that only Andhra, Baroda, 
Bombay, Cochin, Gujarat, Kathiawar, Karnatak and Mysore sent candidates 
to the Camp. Of the other candidates admitted, 7 were already engaged in so- 
cial work and were sent for further training by the institutions where they had 
been working; the rest were independent candidates, for 18 of whom the organ- 
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WOMEN WORKERS’ TRAINING CAMP 


isers succeeded in raising scholarships. Admission to the Camp was limited 
to fifty students and a number of applications had to be rejected. 

The site of Abrama Camp is a large grove of mango trees, some of them 
so big that all the campers could sit in their shade and listen to a lecture or do 
other work. Facing the road is a long-stretched building with a number of 
rooms where the girls kept their things. The back verandah was used as a 
dining place. In front of this building is a big open space which was used for 
physical exercises in the day and sleeping out at night. Distributed in a semi- 
circle round the main building, but at a good distance away, are very attrac- 
tive little huts with 1-3 rooms each and a front verandah, which housed some 
of the instructors, visitors to the Camp and visiting lecturers. It was Mira 
Ben, I believe, who was responsible for the planning out and building of these 
huts, which not only added to the charm of the scene, but were also very com- 
fortable despite their extreme simplicity. She also directed and supervised the 
construction of bathrooms and lavatories for the Camp, and from my own ex- 
perience of a week’s stay in the Camp I can say that they were a great success 
from the sanitary point of view. 

The campers themselves formed a very happy family with Kamaladevi 
at its head. From 5-30 a.m. when the first bell of the day aroused the Camp 
into activity till the last bell at 10 p.m. when all lights were put out, the whole 
place reminded one more of a busy beehive than anything else. What struck 
me, anew-comer, most to ‘start with was the orderly, well-planned activi- 
ties of the day, the apparently effortless discipline which everybody accepted 
naturally and the spirit of friendship and cooperation all round. It is very 
seldom, as far as my experience goes, that an atmosphere of freedom is com- 
bined with a discipline which is effective and yet not irksome, but it was cer- 
tainly achieved in this experiment. 

Of the fifty campers, 11 were Muslims, some were Parsis and the rest 
Hindus. They all merged into one harmonious group in work and play; they 
dined together, served the food in turn irrespective of religion or caste and 
helped in cutting vegetables for the kitchen. But all was not smooth sailing 
from the beginning. The cooks around in the neighbourhood decided to boy- 
cott the camp because of its unorthodoxy; thereupon the campers cheerfully 
assisted in the cooking themselves. Srimati Mridulaben came to their rescue 
by sending her own cook, for no local cook was willing to work in the Camp. 
Incidentally, the Camp was the sole gainer; for, the food produced by the new 
cook, though simple, was well-cooked and delicious. The Camp food was ve- 
getarian, but those who wanted meat were given an opportunity of cooking it 
themselves in a place specially provided for the purpose. Some of the non- 
vegetarians started off by cooking meet twice a week or more often, but finally 
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decided to cook it only on Fridays which is the Camp holiday. It, however, 
happened several times that in the excitement of camp life they forgot all 
about it, even to their own astonishment. 

The curriculum drawn up for the Camp was very comprehensive and 
well thought-out. Its main purpose was not only to teach women a variety of 
subjects, but to give them an idea of the structure of our society, economic, 
political and social, in which they have to live and work, and to introduce them 
to problems which they would come up against as social workers in one form 
or another. The range of subjects taught, both theoretical and practical, 
would, it was hoped, provide a background for the social worker which she 
could draw upon and develop according to the needs of her work. In introduc- 
ing and explaining the curriculum to the campers the fact was stressed that 
most, if not all, social problems are inter-related and that the range of subjects 
had to be wide enough to cover problems arising in all strata of society. The 
curriculum thus included problems under the headings of ‘‘Man and _ his 
Fellows’’, ‘‘Man and his Environment’’, ‘‘Development of Culture’’, by way of 
a general introduction. Current problems included the Present Economic and 
Political Condition of India, Problems Specially Related to Women—social, 
economic and legal— and Problems Specially Related to Children, National 
Problems and Constructive Movements, Social Psychology and Mental Hygiene, 
Physiology, the Planning of Future Social Order and so on. In addition, there 
were music classes and manual training classes in spinning, toy-making 
gardening as well as instruction in soap-making, dairy-farming, bee-keeping, 
fruit and food preserving and laundry work. 

Physical culture and games, riding and cycling were not forgotten which 
made a full day for the campers with all their other work of washing their 
own clothes, cleaning their rooms and performing in turn the various camp 
duties. 

Trips to surrounding villages and rural reconstruction centres were 
arranged nearly every week. 'On these excursions the campers had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing practical work done and of learning to make family budgets 
for families earning varying incomes. 

Friday was a holiday for the Camp, but to all appearances it was as busy 
a day as any other. Games-clothes were washed and dried, clothes mended, 
things arranged and the day passed very quickly. In the evenings there was 
a Camp fire to which various groups contributed items of entertainment. They 
mostly consisted of small sketches written and acted by the campers and often 
topical of camp life and therefore very spontaneous and amusing. There were 
also among them a few good musicians who contributed their songs on these 
occasions, 
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The working day started with an hour and a quarter of physical exercises 
and lathi drill, for which the campers wore their games uniform—salvars and 
shirts—and after the morning tea there was time for practical classes and bath- 
ing and washing of clothes. At 10 a.m. there was the first theoretical class. 
If the lecturer spoke in Hindustani, all the girls assembled under one of the big 
mango trees to listen and take notes. If there was an English lecture, the 
campers were divided into two groups; those who understood English attended 
the lecture and those who did not formed another group where a previous 
English lecture was given to them in Hindustani. After lunch at 11 a.m. the 
Camp rested for an hour and a half, after which the library was open for the 
girls. Classes began at 2 p.m. and continued till 5-15 p.m. with a break for 
teain between. After that there were games for an hour and dinner at 7 p.m. 
Dinner over, the campers strolled in the grounds in groups; sometimes indivi- 
dual girls brought up problems and questions arising out of the day’s lectures 
and there ensued a discussion which attracted others. On some days the whole 
Camp met and administrative difficulties were brought forward, complaints 
lodged, announcements made. On other days there was community singing or 
a music class. 

I found this after-dinner hour one of the most attractive features of the 
social life of the Camp. It enabled lecturers and instructers to get into 
personal touch with the girls and discuss all kinds of things with them. 
Though there was usually a discussion towards the end of every lecture and 
girls asked questions freely, discussions of a more personal kind, of personal 
difficulties in actual work or personal doubts in a particular theory, came up 
spontaneously at this time. 

These evenings gave me an insight into the keenness which these girls 
and women—for some of them are mothers—brought to bear on all that was 
given to them in the Camp, and made me realise how receptive their minds 
were to new ideas, Their discussions convinced me that a three or four 
months’ intensive training in a Camp such as this left a greater impression on 
the students than a year’s instruction given in the ordinary way. Taken away 
from their accustomed environments and responsibilities, their minds are 
obviously much more ready and able to concentrate on new problems and 
assimilate new ideas. 

Watching over the day’s work of the Camp in letter and spirit was 
Kamaladevi. She inspired, organised, advised and supervised everything 
from the academic work down to the office and the kitchen. Her eyes during 
the day were ever on the clock, lest the bell which directed the day’s activity 
be a minute later than the appointed time, with the result that everything 
and everybody was punctual to the minute, But that was not all, In a Camp 
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like this, emergencies arise almost every day which have to be coped with, 
from visiting lecturers who did not arrive on the appointed day (so that the 
next day there are four of them instead of two) down to, let us say, the 
vegetable man who failed with his supply because he had gone to attend a 
marriage! However, all that did not seem to ruffle her or if it did, she did 
not show it. The Campers respected and adored her, and she in her turn was 
always ready to help them however big or small their problems. It must be 
said that she made a thoroughly good job of the Abrama Camp which was 
appreciated by the Campers, visitors and lecturers alike. 

The organizers were also fortunate in securing the help and co-operation 
of prominent men and women who came to Abrama to lecture and teach. I do 
not mention names, because there are so many of them and it would be 
invidious to single out a few. They came from Bombay, from Ahmedabad, 
from Baroda, and one—the music teacher—from Santiniketan, without stint- 
ing time or expense and gave of their best, some of them staying for a week 
or two, and some just for the day. 

It is encouraging that the first Camp organized by the Conference was 
such a great success, except for the one fact that the A. I. W. C. branches 
failed to send their own candidates for training. I hope, however, that they 
will make up for it by taking heart from what has been done in Abrama and 
organizing their own local camps. I wish the Conference would decide to 
make these training camps a permanent feature of their programme of work 
and start a permanent fund similar to the A. I. W. C. Education Fund. This 
would ensure continuity in the work of training social workers, who are 
needed in thousands, and would be the greatest contribution the Conference 


can make towards social work in India. 
Kitty SHiva Rao 


CARING FOR RELEASED PRISONERS 


OVED by the plight of the unfortunate in the jails and prisons of his 
day, a humble Boston shoemaker began a great movement in the re- 
formation of offenders when in 1841 he took from the court for a period 

of probation a delinquent who under his care and with his friendship became 
aman again. During the 100 years from then John Augustus’ example has 
been followed by many, and probation system has been introduced into the 
treatment of juvenile offenders in many parts of the world. Compared with the 
progress made in this line in many other parts of the world India is lagging 
far behind. But there are small attempts made here and there to introduce the 
probation system. One such attempt is the organization of the Discharged 
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Prisoners’ Aid Society in the United Provinces. The Report of the Society for 
the year 1941-42 says :— 

‘‘Atthe end of the year under report, 236 probationers were under 
supervision of the Probation Officers. Out of these 218 or 92°5% were helped 
to obtain employment. In the first quarter of 1942, 70 new probationers were 
placed under the supervision of the Probation Officers; 23 probationers success- 
fully completed their period of probation and in 3 unsuccessful cases probation 
had to be terminated. In the first quarter of 1942 the Probation Officers were 
asked by the courts to make enquiries in 144 cases under Rule 12 of the U. P, 
First Offenders’ Probation Rules, 1939. 

‘*Probation work is gradually developing in the Province and it is hoped 
that it will be doing effective work in the eradication of juvenile delinquency 
and in reformation and rehabilitation of young offenders. The Society hopes 
that the Government will see its way of extending the entire Act to some other 
districts of the Province.’’ 

There are District Committees in all districts of the Province except 
Muttra. Assistance given to the discharged prisoners is of various nature; it 
includes finding jobs, paying for railway fare, board and lodging, providing 
tools, clothing, shelter and land, placing in institutions, and such other aids} 
In some places free legal aid is given to deserving under-trial prisoners. Homes 
for homeless on the model of the one at Cawnpore are being established at 
Allahabad, Agra, Lucknow and Aligarh. Some district committees are doing 
intensive work in rura! areas. At Farrukhabad, they are considering a very 
commendable scheme for the proper upbringing of small children of female 
prisoners confined in the Central Prison. Posters, charts, khadi and industrial 
exhibitions are the methods of propaganda. The Society was publishing an 
official organ ‘The Penal Reformer’ to educate the public. It was a good 
publication in its own way, and it is unfortunate that it was running at a loss 
and the Provincial Government found it difficult to give it financial assist 
ance. We do hope that the efforts of those responsible to revive the publica- 
tion will meet with success. 

The detailed report given by the Chief Probation Officer is helpful in 
studying the various aspects of the problem. The remarkable decrease in 
the number of cases of failure (only 2.4 per cent) under the probation system 
must be encouraging to all those who believe in this system of reformation 
and rehabilitation of young offenders. Analysis of the residence of offenders 
show that 61 per cent were from cities and 39 per cent from rural areas? 
Assuming that the vigilance of the police is equal in both areas and other 
conditions being the same, this would go to prove that urbanization leads to 
greater incidence of crime. Theft and criminal trespass were most popular 
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offences and 81 per cent were found guilty of these offences. This shows that 
poverty especially in the strange and impersonal atmosphere of cities leads 
people to crime. 

The monthly average number of probationers in hand ranged from 1.6 
at Aligarh to 44 at Lucknow; the case load of each probation officer every 
month was approximately 23.3. In regard to visits, on an average a Probation 
Officer met every probationer twice a month. This is too low a frequency of 
contacts. The number of Probation Officers should be increased and the Officers 
and probationers should have more contact. 

Of the 288 preliminary enquiries made, only 35 percent were recommende 
to be released on probation which shows that the success was also due to very 
careful selection. Thirty five per cent is too low. Larger number of well trained 
qualified Probation Officers will make it possible to place a larger percentage 
of offenders under probation. It is gratifying to note that the Government has 
issued orders suggesting to the magistrates to call for enquiries from Probation 
Officers in all cases of offenders below 24 years of age. Even though there are 
no juvenile courts, in many places all cases of first offenders below the age of 
24 are tried by a particular Magistrate in the respective towns. But it is high 
time that juvenile courts be established to deal with the problem of Juvenile 
delinquency more thoroughly and effectively. A thorough training in the 
causes of crime, knowledge of the psychology of adolescents and children, 
general background knowledge of sociology, social psychology, social 
pathology and other allied subjects and acquaintance with the methods adopted 
in the treatment of Juvenile delinquents in other parts of India and in western 
countries are necessary for any person who deals with juveniles. Even in 
the U.S.A., where the treatment of delinquents is comparatively more on a 
scientific basis, most of the critical literature dealing with the problem fixes 
the cause of failure at one point, namely the lack of adequate training on the 
part of Probation Officers. ~ 

Most important of all it must be borne in mind that even the best train- 
ed Probation Officer in the world cannot succeed in re-establishing the young 
offender in the normal stream of community life unless the people of the com- 
munity collaborate with him and with each other. Experts functioning in a 
community can succeed only when their experience is blended with the expe- 
rience of the people with whom they labour. If then we really want Proba- 
tion to succeed better than it has in the past, we need probation officers train- 
ed in anew way. The skill they need above all others is that of releasing the 
social forces of the local community. If they cannot do this, they cannot suc- 
ceed no matter how much they know about criminology or individual psycho- 
logy. We have to reorientate the attitude of the public towards crime espe- 
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cially among juveniles to a new and modern approach. Juvenile delinquents 
are the socially sick, and they are to be treated and not punished and probation 
officers are the social doctors who can cure and rehabilitate these sick persons. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY WOMEN’S COUNCIL 


{F\HE Women’s Council has substantial work to its credit in this city and 
|’ presidency, and has blazed the trail for the whole Council Movement in 
India. Through its efforts the National Council of Women in India was 
organized in 1925 and in the same year it was affiliated to the International 
Council of Women. 

The Bombay Presidency Women’s Council is one result of the war 
of 1914-18. The Women’s Branch War & Relief Fund Association was 
organised to make and supply clothes and comforts for our soldiers at the 
various war fronts. The experience gained and co-operation achieved in the 
war work made them feel that some agency should be formed to continue the 
co-operative spirit and activity. So in 1919 the Bombay Presidency Women’s 
Council was formed and ‘‘designed to act as a co-ordinating and directing 
body for all social and philanthropic work connected with women and children 
throughout the Presidency.’’ 

From the start, the Council was interested in the eradication of ‘‘Social 
Evils’’. In the first year it undertook the organizing of Famine Relief. In 
the second year it started an Employment Bureau. A Rescue Home for Indian 
Women was founded in the third year. Such activities characterised the work 
of the Council in the succeeding years. In the field of Education, Relief, 
Public Health, Labour and Cinema, the Council has been active. In the field 
of legislation, favouring the cause of women and children, the Council has 
been untiring and persistent in its efforts to help. It actively supported the 
passing of various bills such as the Sarda Marriage Act, the Girl Protection 
Bill, the Bill for Suppression of Dedication of Young Women to Temples and 
the Hindu Women’s Inheritance Bill. 

As usual, the Council has had a busy year of many-sided activities as is 
revealed by their Twenty-Third Annual Report of 1941. Through their various 
sub-committees, this Council has been rendering valuable services. Their 
Beggar Problem Sub-Committee has tried to tackle this age-old problem by 
talks with magic lantern slides, posters, interviewing and enlisting the 
interests of the Government and Municipal Officials and attempting to form a 
Beggar ReliefSociety. It seems, however, that these measures, no matter 
how well-intentioned, can hardly be fruitful of any results, for they seem to 
have no reference whatever to the social forces that produce beggars. This 
formidable profession of begging cannot be wiped out by laws and enactments 
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calculated to decorate the Statute Book. 

We do have legislative enactments to prohibit begging. But the 
authorities are neither keen on enforcing it, nor are they able to enforce them 
in the absence of any well-organised agencies to take care of the beggars 
whom the police may arrest on the street. The appalling poverty of the rural 
areas, unemployment, the lack of stigma attached to begging, the time-old 
religiously sanctioned practice of indiscriminate almsgiving are the major 
causes of beggary. The able-bodied should be found work, and compelled to 
do it; the disabled and handicapped should be taken care of and the diseased 
should be segregated and cured. We have appointed committees, passed 
resolutions, agitated for long and have done enough propaganda. It is about 
time to start going. 

Substantial and successful have been the activities of the Haj Sub. 
Committee, the Home Industries Depot Sub-Committee, the Rescue Home 
Sub-Committee, and the Labour Sub-Committee. The Literacy and Education 
Sub-Committee has carried on its important work as usual in spite of great 
financial handicap, and it is gratifying, though not very encouraging, to note 
that during the year 107 women passed their literacy tests. The Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee has expressed its definite views in reply to the Rau Committee 
Questionnaire on Hindu Law Reform insisting that the revised Law be passed 
on the principle of sex equality; that polygamous marriages should not be 
permitted and that the right to ask for dissolution of marriage and judicial 
separation under specified circumstances be given both to husband and wife. 

In view of the splendid work done by the various sub-committees it is 
not surprising to note that their Twenty-Third Annual Meeting and Seventh 
Conference was attended by over 400 people and proved a great success. We 
hope the Council will keep up its high tradition and continue rendering such 
yeoman service in spite of the grave and distracting world situation. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN BOMBAY PROVINCE 


manifold economic and social problems of India, we would have had no 

problems to be solved now. If the annual administration reports of the 
many Government Departments are to be accepted on their face value, then 
there is nothing much to be suggested by way of improvement. The Annual 
Administration Report of the Rural Development Department of the Province 
of Bombay for the year 1940 41 is such a one. The activities listed are many. 
Agricultural improvement by development of land, improved tillage methods, 
implements and manure, seed multiplication and distribution, co-operative 
protection, horticultural development, co-operative marketing, installing grain 


i: platform outcry and high-sounding generalities were enough to solve the 
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depots, development of rural industries, communications, irrigation, public 
health and sanitation, education, general propaganda and training centres for 
rural assistants—all these are there. Can a wider range of programme for 
rural development be ever drawn up? Well, no. But what are the achieve- 
ments? Ofcourse, much. But then success of rural development is to be 
measured in reference to rural areas rather than the amount of manure 
distributed or the number of pigs killed ete. In the first place, we would have 
liked to have a report describing the activities around area units rather than 
one where the activities of different sections of the department are narrated. 
The District, Taluka and Village are the area units and they are the areas to 
be developed. It was with such a view that in 1939 the Co-operative Depart- 
ment was organized into the Co-operative and Rural Development Depart- 
ment—a single administrative unit with a single main purpose. But the 
Report says that it did not prove successful ‘‘as it resulted in officers, who 
are experts in their own line, having to devote much of their time to duties 
for which they had no adequate training and of which they had no adequate 
knowledge.’’ That is to say, the rural development programme had to be 
such as to fit the staff and not vice versa. If at all this rural development is to 
gain momentum and be a really constructive, creative force in India, we have 
to develop it into a strong, well-integrated and self-sufficient unit with enough 
resources of qualified men and money. 

The financial report reveals again another story. Of the Rs. 3,46,339/- 
of expenditure, Grants-in-Aid amounted to Rs. 1,66,909/- or 48%; pay of 
establishment, allowances and honoraria, Rs. 1,01,430/- or 830%, contingencies 
Rs. 39,868/- or 11%, and works Rs. 38,882/- or 11%. Here again it is the 
same story—‘‘Rolls Royce administration’’ in the ‘‘bullock-cart’’ villages. It 
is to be supposed that a large proportion of the amount designated as grants 
also go for administrative staff. It will not be far amiss to say that nearly 
50% of the amount is spent on a top heavy administration. It seems that it is 
a case of urban employment at the expense of rural development. If India is 
90% rural, the major emphasis should be on rural development. But we have 
built up an urbanised capitalistic system and administration at the expense 
and to the neglect of rural areas. It is about time that we paid more attention 
to rural development and revitalized the old social units of villages, and made 
them real self-governing, increasingly self-sufficient economic units. But 
such a thing can be achieved only when and if we change the entire approach 
to the problem, 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 
RECLAMATION OF ABORIGINAL TRIBES 


N interesting and so far encouraging emperiment is being conducted by 
the Kolaba District Rural Development Board to reclaim to civilization 
the aboriginal tribes of Katkaris. 

According to the last census, the Katkari population in the district was 
a little over 40,000. They are a jungle tribe, living in what are called the 
‘tin-forest’’ settlements. They maintain themselves mostly on earnings as 
labourers and supplement these by collecting and selling forest produce and 
by cultivating lands assigned to them within the forests. These lands, called 
dali lands, cover an area of about 28,000 acres and are held on what amounts 
to a permanent tenure subject to certain conditions. 

146 Katkaris, comprising 22 families have been settled in a colony at 
Chikni in Roha Taluka of the district. There they are given practical lessons 
in the art of civilised living, beginning with the knowledge of growing rice. 
The total area assigned to the Chikni settlement is about 56 acres. Develop- 
ment of the dali land was the first of the series of improvements. 8 acres 
were developed for paddy cultivation; the good crop and the taste of rice have 
made the settlers keen on having more of paddy cultivation. 

The next most important problem is housing. Huts of the settlers are 
little more than a patch-work of grass and bamboos, and are overcrowded. 
The Board has laid out 30 building plots providing sites also for a school tem- 
ple and village square with 30 ft. wide roads. The settlers are being taught 
the value of sanitation. There is a “‘spring cleaning’’ every week and the 
refuse is conserved in a pit to ripen into valuable compost manure, 

Education, it is realised by the Board, is the basis of all improvement. 
So efforts are being made to educate the ‘‘young hopefuls’. After very 
great and strenuous efforts, 14 children are attending a primary school at 
Negothana. Shirts and shorts are supplied free to every child attending 
school. As the Negothana s¢hool is two miles away from the settlement, the 
children find it difficult to walk all the way back and forth. Hence, it is 
proposed to establish a grant-in-aid school in the settlement itself. 

During the last monsoon 31 maunds of paddy were distributed among 
the settlers for maintenance to be repaid at the next harvesting and the entire 
advance has been repaid. A bin to store corn, a topela for cooking food for 
festival parties and tals for Bhajans have been donated by Mr. P. J. Gandhi. 
Quality mango grafts and poultry were supplied free to the settlers. The 
Board has donated to the settlers a pair of buffaloes. A new well has been 
budgeted for. The whole scheme is still in its infancy and will require con- 
tinual supervision, guidance and care for many years to come before it can 
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make an appreciable impression on the life of the settlers. 

Reclamation of aborigines is a two-way process:—introducing civilisa- 
tion into their midst and introducing them to civilization. Changes in pat- 
terns of living have to be introduced to them with caution to make them real- 
ise the advantages and necessity for the change. Colonisation in complete 
segregation does not help in the thorough reclamation. They have to have 
contact with the better side of the outside civilization, and it is best to give 
such opportunities when they are young and at school. The continuance of 
the settlers’ children at the village school is to be preferred to the idea of 
having a separate school for the children of the settlers at the settlement it- 
self. Conveyance may be provided to take these children to the village school. 
Such contacts of children in the school will be advantageous to both sections 
of the school children. Reclamation is effective when they are young and the 
fundamental basis of reclamation is to treat them as equal and normal just 
like others. Paternalism and imposition of alien ideas and ways of living 
should always be scrupulously guarded against. 

All those interested in the reclamation of the backward tribes will watch 
this experiment with interest in the hope that in due course of time what is 
being done for the 146 Katkari settlers will be done for all the 40,000 of them 
and for other aborigines in other parts of India. Letus also hope that they 
will not graduate into the type of civilized life and attitude the ravages of 
which we are witnessing in the ‘‘civilized’’ world today. 


BOMBAY CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


OMBAY can boast of a Children’s Act, a Borstal School Act, a Juvenile 
B Court, and a Children’s Aid Society which has under its supervision and 
management a Remand Home, an Industrial School and a very modern 
scheme of rehabilitation of juveniles at the Chembur Home. Almost all the 
Probation Officers of the Society are well trained. The Fifteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Society for the year 1941-42 makes interesting reading, asit gives 
in detail the activities of the Society. There is no denying the fact that many 
of them are really commendable. 
But certain aspects of the treatment of juveniles deserve attention. Of 
the total 1,817 new cases admitted during the year 1,538 are boys and 279 
girls. In the classification of charges made against them, we find that 770 
children (637 boys and 133 girls) were brought in on the charges of destitution, 
wandering or being without guardian, living in brothels or being in moral 
danger. 195 children (83 boys and 112 girls) were victims of abusive treat- 
ment at the hands of elders, strangers ete. Only 852 children (818 boys and 
34 girls) were cases against whom there were charges of delinquency, That 
14 
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means 965 or 53 per cent of the children are not delinquents as such. Destitu- 
tion, we admit, is one of the major causes of delinquency. Organising child- 
ren’s homes as a hold-all for all kinds of children merely because they are 
children is not scientific. Having the delinquents and destitutes in the same 
institution and treating them alike is unreasonable and unjust. There is not 
much to be corrected in the destitutes excepting giving them a chance by im- 
proving their economic status. Arrangements should, therefore be made to 
separate the destitute from the delinquent lest the former by association with 
the latter take to their undesirable ways of behaviour in due course. 

In regard to probation, we notice that the average number of children 
under the supervision of the Probation Officer ranges from 30 to 52 which isa 
bit too high a case-load; for treatment of delinquency through probation is 
successful only to the degree of efficient case-work and frequency of personal 
contact between the child and the Officer. 

The Children’s Home at Chembur is a novel institution in India, and the 
separate home for the mentally deficient children at Chembur is a worthy in- 
novation. The basic principle on which the Children’s Home is organised is 
sound. The environment and set up are excellent. The new ‘farm colony’ 
scheme is sure to be of much help in the retraining of the delinquent child- 
ren, The Chembur Home in theory corresponds to Father Flannagen’s ‘‘Boys 
Town’’ in America. We should expect the children to be extremely happy 
there. Being denied a happy home, loving and understanding parents, heal- 
thy group life with friends, good play centres etc., they are the victims of un- 
fortunate social circumstances. But, though they are given or supposed to be 
given a home with all the necessary elements of a healthy environment, we 
find from the Report that out of 586 children, 104 absconded during the year. 
If 20% of the children sent to the Home abscond, then there must be some- 
thing radically wrong somewhere. We hope the authorities will pay special 
attention to remedying this situatiop and make Chembur a model institution 
as it is the only one of its Kind in India at present. 

The finances of the Society are not at all in an enviable condition. The 
year under review ended up with a deficit of Rs. 16,115/-. The total receipts 
amounted to Rs. 1,42,079/- of which Government grant-in-aid was Rs. 1,15,000 
and donations and subscriptions Rs. 4,940/-. The justification for the existence 
of a private social service agency, such as the Children’s Aid Society, is that it 
escapes the impersonality of Government agencies and also becomes a matter 
of voluntary interest and concern of the public. The meagre sum of about 
Rs. 5,000/- donated and subscribed to it reveals a sorry state of affairs. If only 
3% of the expenditure is raised by the efforts of the non-official body and all 
the rest is coming from public treasury, then is there any justification for its 
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management by a private body? It is time the Society exerted itself to raise 
more funds. Such an effort will greatly stimulate public interest in the care 
and training of these unfortunate children. 

In the matter of general policy of treatment of juveniles we are at a loss 
to know why this department and the Certified Schools are under the Back- 
ward Class Officer. The very set up implies that we have not yet the correct 
attitude towards the problem of juvenile delinquency. We dare say that it 
ought to be tackled as an educational problem, and brought under the Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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Class of '38 


Name 


. Barnabas, John, 


B.A., Lucknow University, 1936. 
Bombay. 


. Bhatt, Mrs. Indira U. 


(Nee Mehta, Miss Indira S.) 


B.Se., Bombay University, 1936. 


Ahmedabad, Gujarat. 
Bhatt, Vamanrai A., 


B.Ag., Bombay University, 1935. 


Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 


. Dave, Shankarlal S., 


B.A., Bombay University, 1934. 
Vaso, Baroda State. 

Dongre, Mrs. Kamla R. 

(Nee Rangi Lal, Miss Kamla), 
B.A., Punjab University, 1936. 
Ludhiana, Punjab. 

Edward, Thomas, 

B.A., Madras University, 1930. 
Sholapur, Bombay Province. 
Irani, Mrs. Freny 

(Nee Soonavala, Miss Freny) 
B.A., Bombay University, 1932, 
LL.B., ,, ic ax 
Bombay. 

Kulkarni, Dattatreya V., 

B.A., Nagpur University, 1933, 
MA. ,, i 1935. 
Nagpur, C.P. 


. Mehkri, Gulam M., 


B.A., Mysore University, 1935. 
Bangalore, Mysore. 
Nageswaran, S., 

B.Se., Madras University, 1934. 
Madura, Madras Province. 





Employment 
Organizing Secretary, 
Social Service League, 
Lucknow, U. P. 
Married. 


Formerly Research Worker of the 
All India Harijan Sewak Sangh, 
New Delhi. 

Assistant Welfare Organizer, 
Bombay Municipality, 

Bombay. 

Probation Officer, 

Children’s Aid Society, 
Umarkhadi, Bombay. 


Labour Officer, 
Khatau Makanji Mills, 
Bombay. 

Welfare Organizer, 
Bombay Municipality, 
Bombay. 


Superintendent, 
Industrial School, 
Yeravda, Poona, 


Research Student, 

Bombay University, 

Bombay. 
Inspector of Mills and Labour Officer, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, 
Calcutta. 
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Patel, Ranchhodbhai C., 


B.A., Bombay University, 1936. 


Baroda. 


. Ram, Ernest J.S., 


B.A., Agra University, 1933, 
Y.M.C.A. College of Physical 
Education, Madras. 
Nasirabad, Rajputana. 

Renu, Mrs. Indira 

(Nee Bellimal, Miss Indira) 
B.A., Madras University, 1934, 
B.T., Mysore University, 1936. 
Bangalore, Mysore. 

Sahni, Sikandar Lal, 


B.A., Punjab University, 1936. 


Bhera, Punjab. 
Seervai, Mrs. G. B., 
(Non-diploma student) 
Bombay. 


Shukla, Mrs. Manjula 
(Nee Mehta, Miss Manjula) 


B.A., Bombay University, 1935. 


Ahmedabad, Gujarat. 
Thozhuth, Kochavara L., 
B.A., Madras University, 1934. 
Irinjalakuda, Cochin. 
Velayudhan, Cherukatt K., 
B.A., Madras University, 1932. 
Ernakulam, Cochin. 


Formerly Probation Officer, 


District After-Care Association, 
Surat. 

Labour Welfare Officer, 
Government of Bombay, 
Bombay. 


Psychiatrie Social Worker, 
Child Guidance Clinic, 
Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work, Bombay. 


Labour Officer, 
Swadeshi Mills, 
Kurla, Bombay. 

Joint Hon. Secretary, 
Society for the Protection of 
Children in Western India, 
Matunga, Bombay. 

Married. 


Probation Officer, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
Bombay. 

Formerly Rural Worker, 
Rural Development Centre, 
Cherpu, Cochin. 


Class of '40 


Anantanarayanan, P.S., 


B.Sc., Madras University, 1934. 


Palghat, Madras. 

Doraiswamy, Miss Kokila, 
B.A., Madras University, 1937. 
Mylapore, Madras. 

Goel, Om Prakash, 

B.A., Agra University, 1936. 
Meerut, U. P. 


Labour Statistitian with the Tata Oil 
Mills, Co., Ltd., 
Bombay House, Bombay. 
Secretary, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
Madras. 
Superintendent, 
The Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Home, 
Matunga, Bombay. 
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33. 
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Golwala, Kaikobad B. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1934. 
Karachi, Sind. 


. Gopala Rao, G. K., 


B.Sc., Mysore University, 1935. 
Gudibanda, Mysore. 

Gurbuxani, Bhagchand D. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1933. 
Hyderabad, Sind. 


. Harshe, Govind N., 


B.A., Bombay University, 1936. 
Poona, Bombay Province. 


. Kin, Ba, 


(Non-Diploma Student) 
Pegyet, Myingyan, Burma, 


. Ladli Nath Renu, 


B.A., Allahabad University, 1934, 
M.A., “ 1936. 
Meerut, U.P. 

Limaye, Gopal A. 

(Non-diploma student) 

Bombay. 

Paul, Cherayath L., 

B.A., Madras University, 1935. 
Ernakulam, Cochin. 

Rao, Pednekar R., 


B.A., Mysore University, 1932. . 


Bombay. 

Sher Singh, 

B.A., Agra University, 1935, 
M.A., ,, ie 1937. 
Meerut, U.P. 

Shikhare, Vasant P., 

B.A., Bombay University, 1935. 
Poona, Bombay Province, 
Sidhu, Miss Rajinder Kaur, 
B.A., Punjab University, 1937. 
Bhasone, Patiala State, 


Superintendent, 

Sir C. J. Colony & Sir Ratan Tata 
Welfare Centre, Tardeo, Bombay. 

Assistant Welfare Officer, 

Mysore Iron and Steel Works, 

Bhadrawadi, Mysore. 
Superintendent, The Indian Institute 

Reinforcement Camp, 

(Indian Wing), 

Colaba, Bombay. 

Assistant Inspector of Certified 
Schools, Backward Class Office, 
Poona. 

Rural Worker, 

Rangoon, Burma. 


Probation Officer, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
Umarkhadi, Bombay. 


Probation Officer, 
The Bombay Presidency Released 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, Bombay. 
Assistant Labour Welfare Officer, 
Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 
Jamshedpur. 
Superintendent, 
Labour Welfare Centre, 
Naigaum, Bombay. 
Superintendent, 
Sheppard After-Care Home, 
Mahim, Bombay. 


Probation Officer, 
District After-Care Association, 
Ahmednagar. 

Chief Probation Officer & Superin- 
tendent, Remand Home, 
Children’s Aid Society, Bombay. 
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Singh, Wilfred, 
B.A., Agra University, 1933. 
Indore, Central India. 


5. Velayudhan, R., 


B.A., Madras University, 1937. 
Trivandrum, Travancore. 
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Probation Officer, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
Umarkhadi, Bombay. 

Labour Officer, 

Tata Oil Mills Co., Ltd., 
Tatapuram, Cochin. 


Class of ’42 
Appalaswamy, Miss G.Kantarathnam, Welfare Organizer, 


B.A., Madras University, 1931. 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Bhave, Jagannath Vasudeo, 
B.A., Nagpur University, 1937. 
Nagpur, CP. 

Desai, Miss Aloo F., 

B.A., Bombay University, 1937. 
Bombay. 

Desai, Navinchandra Ambelal, 
B.A., Bombay University, 1936, 
LL.B., ¥ - 1940, 


Surat District, Bombay Province. 


Dighe, Kamlakar Gannat, 
(Non-diploma student) 

Bombay. 

Girdhari Lal, 

B.A., Agra University, 1940. 
Meerut, U.P. 

Gupta, Jagdish Prasad, 

B.A., Agra University, 1933, 
7 ae - 1935. 
Meerut, U.P. 

Kulkarni, Miss Leela J., 

B.A., Bombay University, 1939. 
Bombay. 

Mahajan, Yeshwant Dattatraya, 
B.A., Bombay University, 1938. 
Poona, Bombay Province. 
Mampilly, Cherian Joseph, 
B.A., Madras University, 1937. 
Narakkal, Cochin. 


Hyderabad Municipality, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 
Labour Officer, 
Tata Oil Mills Co., Ltd., 
Sewri, Bombay. 
Family Case Worker, 
Parsi Punchayat Funds and’ 
Properties, Bombay. 
Labour Welfare Officer, 
Pioneer Magnesia Works Ltd., 
Kharagoda, Bombay. 


Probation Officer, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
Umarkhadi, Bombay. 

Assistant Superintendent, 
The Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Home, 
Matunga, Bombay. 

Organizing Probation Officer, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
Lahore, Punjab. 


Probation Officer (Acting), 
Children’s Aid Society, 
Bombay. 

Senior Probation Officer, 

District After-Care Association, 
Poona. 
Superintendent, 
Labour Welfare Centre, 
Worli, Bombay, 
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Modi, Miss Maki, 8.H., 

B.A., Bombay University, 1940. 
Bombay. 

Nagaraj, Akkihebal Gopalaiah, 
B.Sc., Mysore University, 1938. 
Mysore State. 

Naik, Miss Keshar Baburao, 
B.A., Bombay University, 1940. 
Junagadh, Kathiawar. 

Nanda, Dalip Chand, 

B.Se., Punjab University, 1938. 
Eminabad, Punjab. 

Patil, William David G., 

B.A., Bombay University, 1939. 
Belgaum, Bombay Province. 
Sukhnandan, Mrs. Lily James, 
B.A., Lucknow University, 1931. 
Bilaspur, C.P. 


Family Case Worker, 

Parsi Punchayat Fund and 
Properties, Bombay. 

Sanchalak, 

Vikasa-Griha, 
Ahmedabad. 

Lady Superintendent, 

Women’s Welfare Training Camp, 
Fyzabad, U.P. 

Probation Officer (Acting), 
Children’s Aid Society, 
Umarkhadi, Bombay. 

Probation Officer, 

District After-Care Association, 
Sholapur. 
Teacher, 
Mission School, 
Jubbulpore, C.P. 


OUR NEW STUDENTS 


Class of °44 


Miss Gauri Rani Banerjee, 
B.A. (Hons.), Caleutta, 1936, 
M.A., Benares University, 1938. 
Saharanpur, U.P. 

Miss Vatsala B. Bhaskare, 
B.A., Bombay University, 1942. 
Bombay City. 

Mrs. Harbala D. Bhatt, 
(Non-diploma Student) 
Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 

Mr. Balwant W. Bijapurkar, 
B.A., Bombay University, 1938, 
Diploma in Physical Education, 
Kandivli, 1939. 

Pachora, East Khandesh, 
Bombay Province, 


5. Miss Pervin N. Cabinetmaker, 


B.A. (Hons.), Bombay, 1940. 
Bombay City. 
6. Miss Sophia S. Corley, 
(Non-diploma Student), 
Bombay City. 
Mr. Shanti Swaroop Dhingra, 
B.A. (Hon.), Punjab, 1938, 
M.A., Nagpur University, 1940. 
Lahore, Punjab. 
8. Mr. Lalchand A. Gaglani, 
B.A., Visva-Bharati, 1942. 
Rajkot, Kathiawar. 
9. Mr. A. B. Jogalkar, 
B.A., Nagpur University, 1940. 
Rahata, District Ahmednagar. 
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14, 


15. 


16, 


17. 


18, 
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Mrs. G. N. Joshi, 

B.A., Nagpur University, 1933. 
Bombay City. 

Mr. Moreshwar M. Joshi, 

B.A., Bombay University, 1938, 
MA, se 1942. 
Poona, Bombay Province. 

Mr. Someshwar P. Joshi, 

B.A. (Hons.), Bombay Univer- 
sity, 1942. 

Ahmedabad, Gujarat. 

Mr. Noshir F. Kaikobad, 

B.A., Bombay University, 1942. 
Surat, Bombay Province. 

Mr. P, R. Khandekar, 

B.A., Nagpur University, 1932, 
LEB, 5 7" 1936. 
Nagpur, C.P. 

Miss Shirin F. Merchant, 
(Non-diploma Student) 
Bombay City. 

Miss Khorshed J. Motivala, 
B.A., Bombay University, 1941. 
Bombay City. 

Mr. Jal B. Nagarwalla, 

B.A., Bombay University, 1942. 
Ahmednagar, Bombay Province. 
Miss Saroj V. Patel, 

G.A., S.N.D.T. Indian Women’s 
University, 1941. 
Ahmednagar, Gujarat. 
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21. 
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Miss Vitha Shankerrao Pupala, 
B.A., Bombay University, 1942. 
Bombay City. 

Miss Lakshmy Ranga Iyer, 
B.A., Lucknow University, 1942, 
Bangalore, Mysore. 

Mr. Rasiklal Bapulal Shah, 
B.A., Visva-Bharati, 1942. 
Bombay City. 

Mr. Pesi E. Shroff, 

B.Se., Bombay University, 1939. 
Bombay City. 

Miss Rajinder Kaur Sidhu, 
B.A., Punjab University, 1939, 
ae « isi 1942. 
Model Town, Punjab. 

Miss Dhun M. Taraporevala, 
(Non-diploma Student) 
Bombay City. 

Miss Shakuntala P. Vora, 

G.A., S.N.D.T. Indian Women’s 
University, 1941. 

Bombay City. 

Miss C. Sylvi Zachariah, 

B.A. (Hons.), Travancore Uni- 
versity, 1941. 

Nagercoil, Travancore State. 
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Dand Shastra. By PRAKASH NARAIN SAKSENA. The U.P. Discharged Pri- 
soner’s Aid Society, Lucknow, 1942. Pp. 278. Re. 1-4. 

This book is the outcome of a study undertaken by the author as a re- 
sult of the announcement by the Prisoner’s Aid Society U. P. of a prize for 
the best book on the subject of crime. It is, as Mr. Gopinath Srivastava, 
President of the U.P. Prisoner’s Aid Society, puts it, an attempt on the part 
of Mr. Saksena to put before the average reader some new material about cri- 
minology in vernacular in a very simple form which every one can understand. 
It is, perhaps, a pioneer attempt, as literature of this type in the vernacular 
is practically non-existent. The author has attempted to include a variety of 
subjects such as Punishment, the History of Jails, Prison Administration, the 
Delinquent Child, Reformatory Schools, Youthful Offenders and Borstal Sys- 
tem, the Civil Prisoners, the Habituals, the Criminal Tribes, Probation and 
Parole, Indeterminate Sentence and Aid to the Released Prisoners. The 
subjects being so varied, one cannot expect Mr. Saksena to do justice to them 
in a book of 277 pages. To put it briefly, Mr. Saksena’s attempt at best can be 
described to be a combination of pamphlets on the above mentioned subjects. 
The name of the book gives one the impression that it covers a wide range 
and suggests that it is an authoritative scientific treatise. The contents, how- 
ever, reveal that the work is elementary and references are mostly confined to 
conditions in U.P. Jails. The book contains some useful material about the 
prisons in U.P., and the author has made at many places practical suggestions 
for introducing progressive ideas. 

The chapters on the History of Jails (pp. 40-53) deal with the Jails of 
America and England, and give practically negligible information about the 
Jails in India. Here was achance for the author to collect interesting infor- 
mation for Indian readers and this has not been done. Nevertheless the chapters 
on Youthful Offenders and Reformatory Schools provide interesting reading 
and the author has tried to educate the average reader about the causes of 
juvenile delinquency. An attempt has also been made to bring home to the 
average Indian reader the new conceptions in child psychology andcrime. The 
book will prove very useful layman, and can also be studied with advantage by 
prison administrators to the and police officials whose knowledge about the new 
conceptions in crime and child psychology is deplorably inadequate. At least the 
subordinate staff of Jails and Police Departments in the United Province can 
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avail themselves of this opportunity of acquiring useful information through 


their mother-tongue. 
G. P. GOEL 


A New Sociat Order. By EDpy ASIRVATHAM. Foreword by the Rt. Hon’ble 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. Madras: Indian Christian Book Club, 1942. 
Pp. 386. For Club Members, Paper—Rs. 2/8/-; Calico—Rs. 3/-; others, 
Paper—Rs. 3/-; Calico—Rs. 3/8/-. 

The nature of modern warfare is such as to raise the question whether 
its total social destructiveness is not greater than any benefits that can pos- 
sibly be achieved by it. Whatever any war may have done for progress in the 
past, it is more or less certain that the universal war of modern times, both in 
its extent and in its nature, is humanity committing suicide. It means that all 
the intellectual gains and all the moral advance of the race are turned to its 
destruction, the one to achieve and the other to justify the ends for which the 
struggle is waged. ‘‘The age in which we are living’’ says the author of the 
book under review, is an age of crisis. Major wars are being fought on three 
continents; and the other two continents have been drawn into the whirlpool. 
The whole world is in a chaotic condition. Economic and social conditions 
are not what they should be. Capital is pitted against labour, and the landlord 
against the peasant. Between the various social classes, racial groups and 
religious communities, there is not much love lost.’’ 

It is no wonder, therefore, if there is a widespread dissatisfaction with 
the world order as it exists. Some solution has to be found for the excesses 
of poverty, inequality and insecurity. The resources of the world should be 
preserved and utilized in such a manner as to promote the well-being of every 
individual and nation. Each person should receive that reward which will 
enable him to be at his best and at the same time render the maximum possible 
service to society. Dr. Asirvatham’s object in writing this book is to rouse 
interest in some of our present-day social, economic and political problems, 
particularly as they apply to India. 

We have reached the stage of social development where mutual aid and 
economic cooperation on a world scale is possible, as the economic organiza- 
tion of the allied nations in the war amply proves. While most of the intellect 
in the world of privilege is engaged upon plans to stabilize the old order, its 
very basis is being undermined by the dynamic force of the working principle 
of the new order, the principle of mutual service. The signs of a new order 
are to be discovered not in the bargainings of the older statesmen but in the 
yearnings and strivings of the common folk. 

The present situation in which the world finds itself requires not merely 
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repairs and reforms but a basic change in economic and political organization, 
involving a still deeper change in the moral and spiritual foundations of life. 
The evils the author notes and the reforms he advocates in this book are 
arranged logically, based upon the four fundamental principles: Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity and Bread. These naturally lead to chapters on Economic 
Justice, Social Harmony—caste, class, communalism and race, Political 
Justice—democracy, nationalism and imperialism, and then a supplementary 
group covering such problems as Peace, The Family, Leisure and Education. 

The book is very wide in its scope and nothing is omitted that has any 
bearing on the issues discussed. It holds the attention of the reader as the 
events that are happening around us today are drawn upon for illustration, 
and their significance in the framing of the New order is convincingly set 
forth. In the treatment of these problems, Dr. Asirvatham does not concern 
himself with theory. His concern is with the moral judgments which are pre- 
supposed by any economic or social policy. And what he says on them is 
clear, pertinent and plain spoken. His belief is that any man who accepts 
the Christian Ethics, or the broadly similar ethics of all decent modern men, 
must be an internationalist, a democrat, an equalitarian and a socialist. 

Though one may not agree with all the views expressed by the author, 
it is a book worth reading. In magnitude, nature and consequences, one of 
the greatest changes in human history is now occurring, involving all 
humanity and all the institutions and customs of society. Common people 
everywhere are seeking a way to live together so that the nations may never 
again be drawn into war, so that there shall be freedom and development for 
all peoples. This means changing the political status of the subject peoples 
and the social status of the working class, and such changes would make a 
new order in a very vital sense. 

Social progress is fundamentally a moral and spiritual process. It pro- 
ceeds from conduct that is purely instinctive to conduct that is the result of a 
reasoned choice of ends and of the means to attain them. Hitherto in its social 
conduct, mankind has mainly followed the line of least resistance. Its choice 
of ends and of means has been largely determined by immediate self-interest. 
The way out of the present chaos is to follow another motive than self-interest, 
to enlarge the power of the urge for mutual aid. The new order implies 4 
conscious choice of the highest, most difficult end of human life. Its goal 
must be the unfolding of personality; its form the democratic cooperation in 
all aspects of life. It means changing in vital respects the whole manner of 
doing the work of the world and of living together. To all those interested in 
such a post-war reconstruction, this volume provides ample food for thought. 

J. My KuMARAPPA 
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India and a New COivilization. By Ragani Kanta Das. Calcutta: Prabasi 
Press, 1942. Pp. 320. Indian Rs. 3; foreign 5 sh. 

According to the author, India anda New Civilization is a preliminary 
study in the origin, growth, nature, problem and significance of a new civili- 
zation which has been growing in India since the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury. It formed the basis of the Sir Sayajirao Gaekwar Prize Lectures given 
by Dr. Das in October, 1940 at Baroda. In this book the author’s main object 
is to prove, first of all, that out of the fusion of cultural traits of three great 
civilizations, Hindu, Muslim and Western, as well as the rise of new social 
values, ideals and aims, and of the Renaissance and social movements, there 
has been growing in India a new civilization; secondly, that India has all 
the necessary factors, such as physical backgrounds, ethical qualities and cul- 
tural heritages, to develop this new civilization into a great intellectual, moral 
and spiritual force for the benefit of her own people as well as of the world 
at large; and finally, that it is only such a strong, bold, and noble idealism 
of creating a new civilization which can awaken, inspire and energize her 
rapidly growing intellectual classes and starving, ignorant and inert masses 
into vigorous social, political and industrial activities and unite them into one 
social whole in the face of the rising tides of communalism, provincialism 
and separatism. 

The urgent need for a great creative effort on our part to make the world, 
which has become a neighbourhood, into a brotherhood has become quite ap- 
parent in the present world conflict. It is manifest that unless some unity of 
purpose can be achieved in the world, unless the ever more violent and disas- 
trous incidence of war can be averted, unless some common control can be im- 
posed on the headlong waste of man’s limited inheritance that is now going 
on, the history of humanity must presently culminate in some sort of disaster, 
repeating and exaggerating the disaster which is caused by modern warfare, 
producing chaotic social conditions, and going on thereafter in a degenerative 
process towards extinction. So much all reasonable men seem now prepared 
to admit. 

But upon the question of how and in what form a unity of purpose and 
&@ common control of human affairs is to be established, there is still a great 
and lamentable diversity of opinion. It has therefore become necessary for 
us to examine our own civilization to see if India can make a contribution to 
a better world organization. It is in this respect that Dr. Das’ book is valu- 
able as it brings out the idealism in our civilization which is capable of creat- 
ing a world brotherhood. The author approaches the subject from different 
view points. In the First Part he gives a rough and brief analysis of the his- 
torical development, the main cultural traits and the contributions of the 
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three fusing civilizations. In the Second Part, one finds a historical survey 
of the Indian Renaissance and other social movements—the religious, reform, 
educational, industrial and political—and a brief outline of the social processes 
through which the new civilization has been developing from the beginning 
of the 19th century. Finally, there is a discussion of demographic, political, 
industrial and sociological approaches to the solution of the various problems 
involved in the achievement of the new cultural values, ideals and aims. 

The social, political and economic forces in the world during the past 
two centuries or more have brought Eastern and Western civilizations close 
together and created possibilities for the integration and co-ordination of 
divergent, but mutually complementary, cultural traits, such as objective and 
subjective views of life, material success and moral achievement, and untiring 
activities and sober contemplation. The synthesis of these cultural traits will 
give us a scientific civilization which India is called upon to create and develop 
not only for the world’s benefit but also for her own salvation. 

The task of bringing about a consolidated world state, which is necessary 
to prevent the decline and decay of mankind, is not primarily one for the diplo- 
matists, statesmen and politicians at all. It is an educational one since it is 
based on an intellectual reconstruction. The task immediately before man- 
kind is to find release from the contentious loyalties, racial hatreds, old politi- 
eal beliefs and economic theories which make collective world-wide action 
impossible at the present time, through a new vision of the history and des- 
tiny of mankind. On that as a basis, and that alone, can a new world order 
be organized and maintained. The effort demanded from all thoughtful 
people, therefore, is primarily and essentially a bold reconstruction of outlook 
upon life of hundreds of millions of minds. The idea of a world commonweal 
should dominate everywhere in the world. 

In this age of international strife, India must offer to the world her 
philosophy of life, of peace, hased on “her conception of the spiritual unity 
of all human beings. It is essential to make the best in our culture available 
first to the children of the soil. Every Indian should know something of his 
own heritage, his country’s civilization and its abiding values. Dr. Das’ book 
is timely. The whole volume is interestingly arranged, the style is simple 
and direct, and the aim is definitely constructive and patriotic. All those 
interested not only in the progress and future of India but also in what 
contribution India can make to the reorganization of the world order will find 
this book valuable and useful. 


J. M. KUMARAPPA 
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A Bibliography of Mental Tests and Rating Scales. By GERTRUDE H. HILDRETH, 
New York : The Psychological Corporation, Second Edition, 1939. Rs. 13/-. 
In this priceless volume Dr. Hildreth has endeavoured to bring forth 
the treasures of a mine rich in the efforts of man to study and measure 
human capacity and behaviour. Mental measurement has literally invaded 
almost every field of human activity, ranging from the measurement of capa- 
cities of infants a few weeks old to give attention, to smile, to vocalize, to co- 
ordinate their movements, and the scholastic and performance abilities of 
school and college students, to character and personality studies, studies of 
musical and other artistic talents, mechanical and vocational aptitude tests, 
neurotic inventories and tests for farmers, tinkers, tailors, blacksmiths, tin- 
smiths, aviators, ship’s captains, nurses, doctors, lawyers and tests of moral, 
social and economic judgments. 

Dr. Hildreth has made an invaluable contribution to this field by un- 
dertaking the prodigious task of preparing a bibliography which spans fifty 
years in the development and methods of observing and measuring mental and 
personality traits, particularly in view of the phenomenal progress of psycho- 
logical experimentation and application of scientific principles to education in 
recent years. 

Such a bibliography is more than a mere list of books in a certain field, 
It is a history of the measurement movement and of the various roles that 
different individuals, institutions, countries and cultures have played in their 
efforts to study human behaviour. It reveals how the rapid increase in the 
number and variety of available tests and scales has brought about evaluation 
and criticism of measurement methods, greater refinement in testing proce- 
dures and continued evaluation of results. It bears testimony to the advances 
that have been made in the development of child guidance techniques; in the 
study of abnormal and psychotic individuals, delinquent trends and behaviour 
problems; in the rating and measurement of esthetic abilities and achieve- 
ment, physical fitness, athletic skill as well as speech. Although 4,279 tests 
are listed under main headings, if we were to consider those listed as sub- 
sections the number might well amount to 5,000. 

It is not the prolific production, however, but the variety of tests that 
mark the growing interest in education and vocational guidance and person- 
ality study and adjustment. There are tests for the policeman, the clergyman; 
the patrolman, the chemist, the electrician, the janitor, the storekeeper, the 
rodman, the paper bag-maker, the plumber, the housekeeper, the dietician, the 
statistician, the laundryman, the cook, the baker, the painter and the sweeper. 

These are selected at random merely to give an idea of the industry and 
perseverance of psychological investigators. And it is in the art of selection, 
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classification and completeness that Dr. Hildreth after years of painstaking 
work has made a real and lasting contribution. This book ought to be on the 
permanent reference shelf not only of psychologists and other workers in 
allied fields, but of all individuals interested in the study of human learning 


and behaviour. 
K. H. Cama 


Happy Marriage. By Dr. NORMAN Himes. London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1941. Pp. 368. 12s. 6d. 

This English edition of Dr. Himes’ American book, Your Marriage : 
A Guide to Happiness, is by no means just another addition to the already 
profuse literature on sex as the title of the book might suggest. Nor is it just 
an extension, of the ‘‘What every girl (and boy) should know’’ series. Nor 
yet is it one of those popular books on sexual education with the excessive 
sentimentality and scientific inaccuracy of the crack-pot sex reformer. This 
book is one of the best products of the sociologist’s venture into the field of 
pre-marital and marital problems. It deals not only with the usual topics of 
books of this kind such as ‘‘Sexual Adjustment and the Art of Love’’, ‘‘Birth 
Control Methods’’, ‘‘Sex Life in Marriage’’, ‘‘How to Prevent Venereal Infec- 
tions’, ‘‘Pre-marriage Sex Relations’, ‘‘Sex Problems of Modern Young 
People’’, but also with such matters of sociological and psychological impor- 
tance as ‘‘Should Wives Work ?’’, ‘‘Shall We Buy, Build, or Lease a House?’’ 
‘*Getting Your Money’s Worth’’, ‘‘Why be Fooled on Life Insurance?’’, ‘‘The 
Art of Getting Along Together’, ‘“Testing Conjugal Happiness’’ and many 
other such issues. In short, it takes in the whole gamut of questions which 
trouble unmarried youth as well as newly married couples. 

A great many books on marriage overemphasize the sex factor to the 
exclusion of economic and psychological (personality) factors, but this book 
views with equal correctness the econemic, sexual, social and psychological 
factors. A broad social point of view underlies every phase of the discussion 
while the author’s advice on sex strikes a new level of frankness free from 
fatuity and the prudish, evasive ambiguity and circumlocutions typical of 
this sort of literature. 

‘*‘Many of our present day problems persist’’ says the author, ‘‘because 
we are unwilling to adjust our social institutions to the elementary require- 
ments of human existence. We do not start with human needs; we start 
rather with the mores, with established customs, and attempt to put human 
nature in a strait-jacket, the rigidity of which is sanctified by our ignorance 
and our moral traditions. We except human nature to do all the bending and 
modifying. Why not make some changes in social institutions ?’’ 
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Nevertheless, the author does not presume that sex is the exclusive 
interest of youth. He gives pertinent and practical advice on economies and 
consumers’ problems that will prove of invaluable help to those who must 
meet new situations unprepared. He believes that happiness depends on the 
personality of the mating partners and, in support of this belief, he gives 
personality tests based on scientific experiments made in America, from which 
the ‘‘happiness scores’’ of a couple may be obtained. One is inclined to feel 
that these constitute the weakest chapters of the book. They are plainly 
indicative of the love of the American to measure and standardize everything. 
Whether such an indefinable thing as happiness can be measured by the so- 
called marital prediction tests is a debatable point. Such quantitative 
studies of primarily qualitative values require much more careful and critical 
analysis before they can be handed on to the lay reader who is inclined to 
accept them indiscriminately and then be disillusioned if his castle of hap- 
piness based on these tests topples down. Whatever one might say of this 
measurement aspect, the book will undoubtedly prove immensely helpful to 
every young person who reads it, for it gives sound practical advice on almost 
every aspect of marriage frcm a sane scientific, socic}egical point of view. 

K. H. Cama 


The Promised Day is Come. By SuHoGHi ErrenpiI. Bombay: The Times of 
India Press, 1942. Pp. 177 (including the Supplement). Rs. 5/-. 

In this hour of destruction, despair and misery when the entire world 
seems to have lost its equilibrium, people have started wondering if humanity 
will ever get out of this mess, and in their efforts to probe into the cause of 
this chaos and confusion, have striven to frame schemes of social, economic 
and political reconstruction. Some statesmen with blurred and limited vision 
think that an Atlantic Charter or a Pacific or Asiatic Charter will bring peace 
and harmony to the world. Others, with a wider and more universal outlook, 
are visioning a world order with a commonwealth of nations or federated 
states of the world. There are still others, more spiritually and mystically 
inclined, who look forward to a new world order of divine origin that will 
heal the wounds of bleeding humanity. To individuals belonging to the third 
category, this book by Shoghi Effendi will indeed bring a new ray of hope. 

Baha’ ism is not merely a movement or a religion. It is rather a syn- 
thesis and the quintessence of all other religions. In its promise of a world 
order built upon equality, fellowship and peace, it reiterates in a fresh and 
integrated form what all religions and sciences have tried to teach. <A glance 
at the Baha’i social and spiritual principles convinces the reader that they 
are not just a collection of metaphysical and philosophic doctrines concerned 
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with the hereafter, but practical tenets applicable to a democratic world 
here and now. They are: 1. Unfettered search after truth and the aban- 
donment of all superstition and prejudice. 2. The oneness of mankind, all 
are ‘‘leaves of one tree, flowers in one garden.’’ 3. Religion must be a cause 
of love and harmony, else it is not religion. 4. All religions are one in their 
fundamental principles. 5. Religion must go hand-in-hand with science. Faith 
and reason must be in full accord. 6. Universal peace: the establishment of 
a federated international order. 7. The adoption of an international second- 
ary language which shall be taught in all the schools of the world. 8. Com- 
pulsory education and useful training. 9. Equal opportunities of develop- 
ment; equal rights and privileges for both sexes. 10. Work for all; no idle 
rich and no idle poor. 11. Abolition of extremes of poverty and wealth; care 
forthe needy. 12. Recognition of the unity of God and obedience to his com- 
mands, as revealed through his divine manifestation. 

These principles are worthy of careful and intense study not only by 
those who are seeking for a new religious light but also by sociologists and po- 
litical economists. Some of them read like a leaf out of a document on the 
declaration of rights in a new and enlightened social order. The vision, 
breadth of outlook and catholicity of those teachings are bound to attract many 
followers, and indeed, if these universal truths are sincerely sought after by 
man, there is no reason why universal brotherhood should not be achieved. 


K. H. Cama 


Probation and Parole Progress. Edited by MARJORIE BELL. New York: The 
National Probation Association, 1941. Pp. 470. 

This is the Year-book of the National Probation Association. It is also 
a commemoration volume of the centenary of the birth of the probation system 
in America. It was in 1841 that John Augustus, a Boston shoemaker, began 
work as a volunteer in the Boston Police Court. The year-book is chiefly a 
compilation of the papers read at the Annual Conference of the Probation 
Association held in Boston in May 1941. There are also some other papers 
which were given at the National Conference of Social Work held in June 1941. 

The less obvious social causes of crime and delinquency form a section 
of the book. Trends in case work practice, recognition of the particular 
problems of the adolescent delinquent, the use of group situations in a correc- 
tive programme, are also presented. A digest of current legislation on pro- 
bation, parole and juvenile courts is included. The work of the Association 
for 1940-41 also is reviewed. Many of the papers are thorough, objective and 
illuminating. The section on ‘‘Offenders in the Making’’ gives us an insight 
into the causes of crime. Paperson ‘‘Trends in Juvenile Court Practice’’ 
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emphasise the need for more psychiatric work and also unorthodox and 
informal ways to be adopted in juvenile courts. 

The social psychology of adolescents is analysed and how it is related 
to crime is discussed. Healthy social group formations are invariably recom- 
mended as aids to help the young to escape the temptations of crime for 
adventure. As usual much emphasis is laid on case work. The book, as all 
Year-books are, is extremely helpful to all intersted in the treatment of 


delinquency. 
P. M. Titus 


Their Finest Hour. 
Lights of Freedom. } Edited by ALLEN A. MICHIE and WALTER GRAEBNER. 
London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1941. Pp. 190 & 182. 

This war is different from the wars of the past. Men and women as in- 
dividuals, not as masses formed into huge armed fighting forces, have been 
winning the victories or going down as heroes in defeat. When they are writ- 
ten, the most fascinating chapters in the history of this war will be those de- 
scribing the exploits of individuals. It may sound strange that the heroes of 
the ‘total war’ of today are individual heroes. These two books prove the point. 
They are stories in first person of the exploits of individuals—pilots, army and 
navy men, common folk, fire wardens, doctors, nurses, housewives, working 
girls, women prisoners, alien internees etc. The editors are two reporters of 
the American pictorial magazine ‘Life’. The sociological importance of these 
two books is that they give us an insight into the psychology of people in a 
crisis. The morale of people is not something that can be drummed up by 
propaganda alone. There must be present a faith in values that people cher- 
ish, and then resistance to all that threaten to destroy them is spontaneous. 
The heights of endurance, sacrifice and comradeship to which these people 
have ascended give usa feeling that after all there is also the noble and beau. 
tiful side of human nature revealed in the process of a diabolie conflagration 
of conflicting nations. The faith of all in the capacity of human beings to 
ascend to heights is reinforced when reading these books. We would like to 
have more of such books to add some colour to the dark episodes of this war, 


P. M. Titus 
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Marriage for Moderns. By Henry A. BowMAN. New York: Megraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941. 482 pp. ‘ : : . $3.00 
Discusses in a sympathetic yet objective manner the questions 
young people ask and the problems they face, not only in the choice of 
life partners, but also in their thinking about marriage and what it 
involves. 


Dimensions of Society. By StuarT CARTER Dopp. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1941. 950 pp. ‘ : ; ‘ . $12.00 

This volume presents the foundations for a new ‘‘systematic’’ 
sociology and some of its important applications. 


The Educational Philosophy of National Socialism. By GEORGE FREDERICK 
KNELLER. New Haven: The Yale University Press, 1941. 299 pp. 
° ; . $3.50 
A thoughtful onniedatten into the nin of the whole Nazi system 
with suggestive hypotheses concerning social change. 


The Long Week End: A Social History of Great Britain. By RoBERT 
GRAVES AND ALLAN HopGe. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941. 455 pp. . ; ‘ ; . . , - $3.00 

A repertorial, saeeituntatic, gute book. It is, as the 
authors assert, ‘‘a reliable record of what took place, of a forgettable sort, 
during the twenty-one-year interval between two great European war.’’ 


Man Stands Alone. By Jutian S. Huxitey. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1941. 297 pp. . . ‘ ° ‘ : . $2.75 
A collection of occasional essays wntivn at various tatervade dur- 
ing the last decade by the author. 
New Social Horizons. By SeBA ELDRIDGE. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1941. . : . , . $3.50 
A critical interpretation of citemeuns sonsstmen culture, with 
constructive proposals for reordering social and economic institutions. 


Chart for Happiness. By HornELL Hart. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1940. 198 pp. . . ; ¥ . . $2.00 
In this book witha siitatone iene, on Hart measures happi- 

ness, diagnoses it and builds it. 
British Labour and the War. By FrREDA WUNDERLICH. New York: New 
School for Social Research, 1941. 80 pp. ; , é . $0.40 


A substantial contribution to the growing literature of social 
change in Britain since the outbreak of World War II. 





























War and Crime. By HERMANN MANNHEIM. London: Watts & Co., 

1941. 208 pp. ‘ ‘ . , ; P “ ‘ . 10s. 6d. 

This is an analysis and interpretation, first, of the effect of war on 

crime rates, second, of the more general relations between war and crime. 

Germany: Jekyll and Hyde. By SepasTiAN HaFFvuerR. Translated from 

the German by Wildrid David. New York: E.P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1941. 

The author offers a Weltanschauung in terms of an instinct psy- 
chology of ‘‘the German’’, a daemonology of ‘‘the Reich’’, and a 
nostalgic utopia of ‘‘paradise regained’’. 

The Therapy of the Neuroses and Psychoses. By S, H. KRAINES. Phila- 
delphia: Lea & Febiger, 1941. 512 pp. ‘ F , - $5.50 

The author states his conceptions of mental disorders and his 
methods of treatment in the hope that physicians other than psychiatrists 
will be able to use the principles of therapy set forth. 
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